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EASTER MUSIC. 





A few years ago I accepted a long standing invitation 
to visit a friend, at his home, in one of the ancient cathe- 
dral towns in the north of England. I arrived at his old 
family residence a few days before Easter. 

The cathedral is not especially celebrated and is out of 
the way of the usual lines of travel, but it interested me 
very much, and I spent a great deal of my time within its 
Ls walls. 

The organ was a very fine one, and the organist a 
musical enthusiast. There was nothing remarkable about 
his appearance except his eyes, which were truly wonder- 
ful. He was young and of a retiring disposition, but in a 
few days we for some reason became friendly. 
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I learned that the organist who had preceded him, and 
who was a bachelor, had adopted him when a small boy. 
As the years passed the boy showed unusual musical ability. 
He had formed no friends, but spent his time with the old 
organist and was taught by him. When the old man, be- 
cause of ill health, had been obliged to give up his position, 
the younger man had succeeded him. At the time of my 
visit they both lived in rather modest lodgings near the 
cathedral. 

On this Easter even more than usual attention was to 
be given to the music, and I saw that as the time approached, 
my friend the organist’ grew more anxious about it. He 
complained to me that he felt unequal to the task, and 
feared a complete failure. He said he knew so little of 
men and life in general, that he felt it impossible to come 
into sympathy with real life, that he knew scarcely any- 
thing of death from personal experience, and for this reason 
he could not grasp the full hope of Easter. I endeavored 
to encourage him, but it seemed to be of little use. 

There had been an elaborate musical service arranged 
for the early Easter morning, and as I made my way to the 
cathedral through the dim light of the new day I felt 
worried for the success of my friend. 

The cathedral was crowded when I entered. There 
appeared to be some delay. It was whispered about that 
the organist was not in his place. The sun was just rising, 
and a few beams of light began to stream through the beauti- 
fully colored windows. Suddenly I saw the organist glide 
forward to hisseat. He walked erectly, and I perceived that 
there was something exultant in his manner. He took his 
place, and then through that old cathedral there flowed 
such strains of joyful music as I had never heard before. 
I saw strong men and women all about me weeping. The 
order of service was entirely forgotten, and for two hours 
we listened to music such as has been seldom equaled on 
earth, 
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In the evening the organist came to me, every point 
in his face beaming with holy joy. He sat opposite me in 
the firelight and began to tell me about a dream he had 
had in the old cathedral the night before. At least I sup- 
posed it must have been a dream, but he spoke of it as an 
actual experience. 

I cannot begin to give an account of the dream in the 
words he used. They flowed from his lips with the same 
rhythm and beauty that had been peculiar to his music in 
the early morning. He said that the opals symbolized to 
him musical inspiration. He began to tell his story in an 
indefinite sort of way at first, but he soon forgot himself 
entirely and his words gushed forth spontaneously. When 
he had finished he came over to me, grasped my hand, and 
then without a word departed. I left town the next morn- 
ing, and I have never seen the organist since, but I have 
thought of him many times. 

This is the story he told, as well as I can remember it: 


It lacked but a day of Easter. Since Christmas time 
I had been toiling at the Easter music as I had never toiled 
before. Day after day, with a patience I surely thought 
would be rewarded, I had sought for the inspiration of the 
season—of the glad Easter time, with all it means to a sad, 
death-plagued world. 

I wanted then to uplift my hearers, to inspire them 
with hope, and with the rich and beautiful tones of my old 
organ to paint them a picture of the glorious new life that 
the flowers all about me typified. 

I wanted to sway at will the congregation that I knew 
would fill the vast cathedral on the morrow, and make them 
better. But it all seemed to be in vain. At times in the 
past weeks I had thought that the goal was nearer, but 
when it seemed almost within my grasp, I would find my- 
self simply in a mechanical way expressing the thoughts 
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of the great men within whom the muse of music seemed 
to dwell. 

Tired and very much discouraged, I made my way to 
the body of the cathedral and sat down to rest. It was an 
unusually warm day for the early Spring, and the coolness 
and dim light were most restful to me. I watched the 
tinted light as it flowed through the richly colored windows 
and illumined the beautiful interior, as it played over the 
mysterious arches and massive pillars, and brought into 
plainer view the quaintly carved cornices and capitals. 

The birds twittered in a listless way in the ivy that 
covered the old stone walls, and now and then one of them 
bolder than the rest would fly across the nave and hide 
itself as though ashamed of its own daring. 

But as I was almost unconsciously noticing all of this, 
my eyes were continually drawn to the organ at the nave; 
that organ before which I had spent so much of my life 
trying to solve its mysteries and get into sympathy with its 
great nature. As my eyes wandered from its carved case 
to its curiously colored pipes, I thought I saw a slight 
movement. I was looking intently now. Suddenly I knew 
that the whole cathedral was filled with the most exquisite 
music, nor did it seem to issue from one source but pervaded 
the air, as the sweet odor of violets fill a room in which 
they are placed. 

And now the entire face of the organ was in motion ; 
it opened from the center and gradually receded from view. 

I was irresistibly drawn to it, and as I approached I 
saw in the space beyond a landscape of perfect beauty : 
There were great trees, deep rivers, grand mountains, placid 
lakes, and in the foreground flowers in profusion. The 
gentle breeze that was swaying the branches of the trees 
and causing the flowers to bow gracefully to their compan- 
ions did everything in harmony. No gusts nor eddies dis- 
turbed the peaceful scene, There was unity in all; the 
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rich greens of the forest, the lighter shades of the growing 
grass, the blue of the distant mountains, each gray rock 
and bit of brown moss, was in its place; the whole a sym- 
phony of color. As I gazed enraptured on the scene the 
melody increased and in true time the trees bent further 
down their branches, the flowers bowed themselves as though 
wishing to honor some one. I turned, and there beside me 
stood a being such as I had sometimes dreamed of. Beau- 
tiful was she beyond description. About her form of match- 
less grace there floated drapery, which, as it fluttered here 
and there and wound itself about her, seemed jealous of the 
beauty it but half concealed. 

She moved at will, not treading the soft grass, but, as 
a fleecy cloud floats in mid-air, so she, without an effort was 
poised before me. Her face was one of splendor, and above 
her brow in the midst of waving masses of dark hair, there 
blazed an opal, which sent forth fire of dazzling brilliancy 
or glowed with the soft tints of sunset. 

The music had increased; she spake in a voice of 
sweetest melody and said: “I am the muse of music; thou 
hast sought me long and earnestly, and to those who seek 
me thus I always come; difficult has been the way but thou 
hast conquered ; come thou with me and learn a lesson 
that the master has to teach.” So saying she touched my 
hand and I at once became as she. I moved at will and 
without effort was beside her. 

Then from the forest on our right came a chant in 
minor key, and from the wood emerged a company of men; 
long robes of richest crimson clad their noble forms, gray 
beards descended to the golden girdles at their waists, and 
bound about their massive brows a band of beaten gold sup- 
ported an opal, only less beautiful than that of my guide. 
As the grand cadences of their chant rose and fell in rich 
full waves of sound, they passed before us. 

Scarce had they taken their position on our left when 
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issued from the wood another band of men, but younger 
they, their steps more elastic, their beards of brown, their 
song a warlike strain of triumph, and they were clad in 
orange-colored robes, and above their brows there glowed 
the opals. 

Then from a grove of willows near a lake came a group 
of women, tall and dark and full of queenly grace; they 
moved with measured tread, their song was full of love and 
tenderness, and I knew that they had known great sorrow. 
A garment of purple enclosed each form, and about the 
waist a belt of rubies held its flowing folds. In their dark 
hair above each forehead an opal burned. 

And now from where the the flowers bloomed most 
plentifully a band of maidens came, with waving golden 
hair, and eyes as blue as the sky, that far above arched all. 
No cloud of sorrow had ever dulled the sunshine of their 
perfect happiness and as they danced along their way, and 
in excess of glee, threw high in air the flowers they had 
gathered, there flowed from their lips, red with young life, 
a song of purest joy. Drapery of lightest texture adorned 
their animated forms, in color, of the faintest shades of 
green and blue and pink, about their slender waists belts 
of sparkling diamonds, and above each brow there gleamed 
an opal. 

They all arranged themselves before my guide and 
then was silence, and with her spirit she inspired them all, 
and as her opal blazed so blazed the opals of the whole 
company. 

At a signal from her we ascended high in air. The 
wind bore us to the South. A gale was blowing. Black 
clouds of strange shapes obscured the moon. We swept 
just over the tops of giant trees that formed a forest of 
immense extent. 

The forest was behind us, a long and dreary moor, a 
line of stunted trees, and then the glimmering beach, with 
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breakers mountain high. Far out to sea we flew, now 
high in air amid the clouds, now skirting the summits of 
great waves, and now hiding in dark valleys between two 
‘foaming crests. 

The opal of our guide was black as night, then flashed 
lightnings, and all the other opals flashed answering light. 
The spirit of the storm was in them all. Then above the 
clamor of the tempest arose a song weird and wild and full 
of battle and unrest, now rising with an unearthly tri- 
umph, then sinking to a wail. The storm increased and 
with the storm the song. 

Before us loomed a shape terrible in the wild light lent 
by the breaking waves, the next wave brought it nearer, a 
lightning’s flash revealed a ship frightfully wounded in 
combat with the storm. Her decks awash, the stump of 
one mast standing, about which clung a company of sailors 
whose pinched and worn faces told a tale of awful suffering. 
The ship came near, a huge wave caught her, she plunged 
forward, rolled on beam ends, and with a groan that was 
almost human burst apart and sank. The waves reared 
their lofty breakers high in pride, the wind shrieked her 
delight, the thunder rolled applause, for the strong ship 
that had through long years withstood their fierce attacks, 
was at last conquered and lay far down in the deep, a 
shapeless wreck. 

Suddenly all had changed and as though satisfied with 
the victory won, the winds ceased, the waves were stilled, 
from a cloud of the blackest night the moon sailed peace- 
fully, and over the calm surface of the sea paved a way of 
gleaming silver, and on this way we journeyed dreamily. 
The opals all shone with mildest light and in their won- 
drous depths glowed softest hues. The song had almost 
died to nothingness, a gentle, peaceful movement which 
the charmed air caught and echoed back. 

Soon through the night the odor of sweet magnolias 
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was borne to me, and then came into view a grove of 
stately palms, and in their midst a palace of surpassing 
beauty, a noble monument of Corinthian art. Its translu- 
cent marbles caught and held the moonbeam’s light until 
it seemed to have a radiance of its own. 

The song had ceased, the silence was oppressive, the 
opals glowed rich purples, our hearts were filled with sad- 
ness and we knew that death was there. 

At a signal from our guide we followed to a court of 
marvellous beauty. Graceful columns supported a classic 
frieze and cornice, the moon shone on them, the polished mar- 
ble floor reflected all, and there upon an onyx couch lay a 
woman still in death, and on his knees beside her a man of 
kingly bearing. He held one hand of hers in both of his 
and pressed it to his lips, nor was her form more motionless 
than his. Our guide touched my forehead. It was given me 
to read his thoughts. 

In a distant land he wooed and won his bride, and 
here among the stately palms reared for her a home of 
beauty, all too poor a setting he well knew for the price- 
less gem he owned. He bore her hither on his wedding 
night, and for a year such happiness was his as he had not 
deemed possible. He loved her greatly and yet he knew her 
love for him was greater still. For God had made her so, the 
fairest among women, and with her beauty harmonized a life 
of perfect loveliness. And now he knew that all was past. 
The hand so cold and lifeless in his grasp would never 
again press his in fond caress. The lips so bloodless now 
and silent would never more meet his in answering love. 
Those eyes that used to speak the language of her heart 
were closed forever. 

As these awful thoughts bore down upon him it was 
more than he could bear, and the stillness was broken by 
a sob of anguish that shook his frame, and then another, 
and another. His life was being crushed beneath the 
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weight of sorrow, and all the spirits wept, and I wept with 
them. Then arose a dirge swelling in slow measures 
throughout the court. It soon subsided to a song of sweet- 
est sadness and sympathy. And now, and not till now, the 
noble man before us wept, and after that he prayed. His 
heart, so near to breaking, was softened, and his life was 
safe. 

The opals glowed a blue, and with the song of sym- 
pathy there flowed a strain of hope. It brought to mind 
the Easter time; his heart was melted. And now he wept 
more fully. His tears were not all of bitterness, for in his 
bitter cup we had infused the sweet. 

There we left him. My guide said God had sent us. 
Then our way encircled the whole earth, and many scenes 
of death we saw in mansion and in tenement, in castle and 
in hut. Nor had I ever known before the awfulness of 
death. The hearts I saw that night revealed to me unfath- 
omable depths of loneliness and woe. 

As morning was about to break we reached the peace- 
ful valley from which we first set out, and then by some 
unknown power inspired, in the blue ether we arose to a 
wondrous altitude and rested on a cloud whose towering 
heights shone with the glory of the rising sun. A hush 
and fear fell on each one, we felt the presence of almighty 
power. A voice of infinite strength and mildness that 
nerved and calmed my trembling heart, spake: 

“T am the resurrection and the life, and as this cloud 
is black beneath and glorious above, so is the life that I 
shall give in place of death, compared with life below. Go, 
tell this; in thy music bring peace and joy to troubled 
hearts. And if thy duty thou dost well perform, before 
many Easter days have dawned upon the world that rolls 
below, in the orchestra of Heaven thou shalt have thy place 
and to all eternity be happy in music such as now thou 
canst have no conception of.” 
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The voice ceased. and those about me sang a psalin of 
praise, and I joined withthem. I wondered if heaven could 
be more than this. 

To the peaceful vale again we made our way. Our 
guide approached me. In her hand she held an opal, then 
placed it on my brow and vanished. 

And now the air was filled with melody such as I at 
first had heard. 

The scene was changing, the spirits took the forms of 
organ pipes, the trees became great supporting pillars, the 
gtass and flowers artistically arranged mosaics, the sky 
above a vaulted roof, and the glory of the sunrise windows 
of colored glass. 

It was Easter morning and the cathedral was already 
full of worshippers. Quickly I made my way to the organ. 
I loved it now intensely, for I knew its mystic nature. I 
looked above, and there before me stood the spirits of 
the organ pipes, my companions of the night just passed. 

I felt the opal glow upon my brow invisible to all but 
them. Theirs burned antiphonal fire. My will was theirs, 
and, as I thought great thoughts, my fingers touched the 
ivory keys, the spirits sang as angels, the congregation, men 
and women, wept for joy. 

And now as with that great organ I commune, the 
words of love my master spake to me on this early Eastet 
morn come again to mind, and my heart is filled with long- 
ing for the heavenly choir. 
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—Robert O. Kirkwood. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE. 


HIS SOUTH SEA ROMANCES. 





During almost every generation there comes a time 
when the soul of the ultra-civilized man seems to rise in 
revolt againt the refinement it formerly strugyled to 
attain—when it turns with loathing from the formalism of 
every age, and casting off from resolution and naked cour- 
age the strangling folds of conventional usage, it starts 
forth into stranger scenes and wilder peoples. More, 
perhaps, than any other one thing it is this yearning desire 
to be in perfect accord with nature which has constituted 
the motive power for the Argonauts of the world. 

Yet such departures from established custom have not 
only been social or political, they have also been literary 
in their nature. 

Few masters of literary craft, however, have ventured 
to leave behind them the wearisome round of London and 
New York society or the tramp of steel-clad men-at-arms 
in the castles of Continental princes—few but precious are 
they who, either personally or in their works, forsaking 
these things have spread an eager sail for a more spacious 
sky and the milder breath of a southern sea. 

Such an one was Saint Pierre with his beautiful tale 
of the Mauritius, such an one was Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and such an one was the once famous, now little- 
known American author, Herman Melville. 

It was in 1842 that Herman Melville, then engaged 
in a whaling-cruise, first touched at the Marquesas Islands. 
Amid these islands and the adjacent waters he acquired 
that knowledge of the primitive life of the natives which 
glows with such panoramic splendor in his pages. 

In that soft clime the cocoanut-trees tossed their green 
branches to the sighing of the ocean-zephyrs—the mighty 
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breakers came roaring in over the snowy coral-reefs and 
fell in thunder on the beach—rounded limbs gleamed 
enchantingly in still lagoons—children wrestled and played 
in shady groves—while in the long twilight, from many a 
palm-thatched cottage was heard the merry laugh of . 
maidens or the low whisper of a lover’s plea. 

One may well imagine what effect such delightful 
scenes had on a mind like Herman Melville’s, a personality 
free without being coarse, appreciating the beautiful in 
nature as only an educated man can. What wonder he 
deserted his ship in 7yfee to dwell for a time in so genial 
an atmosphere! What wonder the simple sensuousness of 
the island appealed to him, as it appeals to us in the story, 
with an insistent beauty which is almost pain! 

Typee reflects the life of the islanders at their best, in 
their primitive state, uncontaminated, alas, the word! by 
the influence of western nations. 

Only in such a society could characters like Marnoo 
exist—Marnoo, the dusky Apollo of the valley, to whom all 
Nukftiheva was free on account of his “taboo.” There, too, 
lived in royal state the jolly king Mehevi, who drank and 
smoked with his lusty companions at the Ti, a sort of 
Bachelor’s Hall. Above all, it was in Typee that the 
beautiful Fayaway beguiled the tedium of the sailor’s cap- 
tivity. Whether fanning him in the cool shade of a 
spreading palm or sailing together on the quiet surface of 
the lake, Fayaway, daintiest of nymphs and loveliest of 
island maids, will linger in the memory as a bewitching 
ideal of girlhood. 

There is an almost Theocritean touch in many parts 
of 7ypfee, and indeed it would require no great exercise of 
the imaginative power to transform the coral-wrapped 
island of Nukfheva into sunny Sicily, or the careless 
dreamers of the palm-groves into the shepherds of a Golden 


Age. 
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The poetic element of Melville’s work finds a still 
stronger emphasis in Mardi. ‘This was designed as a 
philosophical romance, a species of satire on the foibles 
of his day, and however it may have failed in its imme- 
diate purpose, the charm of many of its descriptive pas- 
sages cannot but be appreciated. The paragraph describ- 
ing the sailing of the ship is one which for appositeness of 
imagery and natural rhythm is well-nigh inimitable. 

One cannot refrain from quoting: ‘We are off! The 
courses and topsails are set: the coral-hung anchor swings 
from the bow; and together, the three royals are given to 
the breeze, that follows us out to sea like the baying of a 
hound. Out spreads the canvas, below, aloft—till like a 
hawk, with pinions poised, we shadow the sea with our 
sails, and reelingly cleave the brine. But whence, and 
whither wend ye, mariners?” 

Mardi, however, is by no means given up to such 
melodious utterances, which, indeed, if too prolonged 
would vitiate the entire story as prose writing. The native 
personification of certain attributes, as well as the minute 
details of the seaman’s life Melville knew so thoroughly, 
redeem this strange piece from the imputation of being a 
deliberate attempt at prose poetry. 

Yillah, “a maiden more than mortal, from Oroolia, the 
Island of Delights,” is emblematic of happiness—and yet 
not happiness in perfection—for she was gained. by unjust 
means, and punished her captors by vanishing forever from 
their possession, leaving behind only the aching memory 
of “gold-tinged hair” and the recollection of a sainted form 
which “trembled like a sound.” The ghost of Aleema, 
the murdered priest, like the shadow of a sin troubling a 
guilty conscience, flits in ghastly shape through the green 
waters of the island-reefs; yet he causes only a passing 
thrill of horror, for we realize that Murd/, unlike 7yfee, is 
itself but a shadow, a mere figment of the brain. 
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A noticeable characteristic of most of Melville’s work 
is its effervescent tone, its lack of seriousness. At times 
this becomes positively a defect. We would not be mis- 
understood at this point—the very essence of his style, as 
we have already shown, is embodied in the poetic fancy 
and sparkling description which is so peculiarly fitted to 
the substance of the narrative; a heavy manner, stiff and 
inflexible, would be placed to the worst advantage—never- 
theless, on the not infrequent occasions when a more sol- 
emn, or even tragic, picture is drawn, the effect is not all 
that might be desired. In spite of all this, however, Mel- 
ville never wanders irremediably. His style, as free and 
unconstrained as himself, comes swinging back to its pro- 
per bounds, and so, although his grave is sometimes not 
grave enough, his gay is never by any chance too gay— 
which last is a far finer thing tosay of an author than many 
a more extravagant compliment. 

It is in Omoo that Melville’s rollicking humor finds its 
happiest expression. The reckless band of beach-combers 
who wander idly from ‘place to place, indifferent to the 
past and careless of the future, supporting themselves in 
their adventurous career as best they can, might almost be 
a crew of latter-day buccaneers. Mutinous and turbulent 
are they, but nevertheless imbued to the full with the 
kindly spirit of the seafaring man. 

Who would not join the Omoo—the wanderer—in his 
fascinating, disreputable existence? To ride the slippery 
surf-board as it races with headlong speed on the crest of a 
towering wave, to dance in the moonlight with the native 
girls on the beech, to ravage the orange grove of some 
respectable Tahitian elder, to spear fish on the coral-reefs 
by the light of flickering torches, to invade the palace pre- 
cincts of Queen Pomare herself—surely these things make 
up a merry life. 

“They were a wild company ; men of many climes,” 
we are told, and the statement needs no confirmation. 
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Bembo, the savage harpooner, with his demoniacal out- 
breaks of rage; Salem, the young Massachusetts whaler; 
Long Ghost, the outcast doctor, ‘“‘whose cap and bells never 






































} jingled but to some tune”—these redoubtable worthies 
unite indeed in a diversified, not to say desperate, brother- 
hood. 


The softer side of Tahitian life, however, is by no 
means left unrecorded in Omoo. More than one domestic 
comedy and more than one unsophisticated flirtation afford 
abundant opportunity for a humanizing touch. Little 
Loo, “a cold and haughty young beauty,” is, in our opin. 
ion, not deserving of rank with the bewitching Fayaway, 
nor, as a literary creation, is she at all comparable to the 
gentle Yillah, who is so touchingly dependent. Loo, how- 
ever, would furnish an interesting study to the psychologist, 
who might gravely question the ability of a presumably 
untutored native to originate so many “civilized” affecta- 
tions. 

Omoo gives us a view of the same picture we saw in 
Typee, but this time the picture is old and marred, as it 
were, by the destroying hand of the white invader. In 
Typee neither the virtues nor the vices of civilization have 
acquired a foothold in the lovely islands of Marquesas, but 

in Omoo the insidious trail of progress has marked Tahiti, 

as well as Imeeo, with a deadly blight. Melville, situated 

as he was, mingling in daily intimacy with the hospitable 
islanders, had every opportunity to observe the practical 
T operation of the laws and customs of the reforming Europ- 
eans, and his impressions seem far from favorable to west- 
ern innovations. 


Such are some of the reflections, poor and scanty as 
they are, induced by a consideration of the works of Her- 
man Melville—an author whose 7yfee was at one time 
“known to every reader in the Union,” and whose stories 
of the Southern Pacific form a collection of vivid and glow- 
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ing pictures almost unique in the history of literature. So 
eminent a type are they of all that such stories ought to 
be, that recently when a leading English author was 
engaged in the composition of a work in a somewhat simi- 
lar vein, he gratefully acknowledged in his dedication the 
debt he owed to Herman Melville as a master along his 
chosen line. 

The long-debated question as to the reliability of these 
stories does not concern us. Whether 7yfee and Omoo are 
as unsubstantial as Mardi, or are at least partly verity, is a 
matter of trifling moment. Whether Yillah and Loo and 
little Fayaway are true or false, fact or fancy, they are still 
charming. The imperfections of Melville’s works, their 
carelessness, their lack of literary finish, are apparent to 
the most casual observer, yet they hold us ever with a fas- 
cinating constraint. 

Let him who would know the delights of a sea-swung 
paradise, or would join in the revels of nature’s children, 
turn to Herman Melville, and in his joyous company roam 
the fairy isles and inhale the dreamy languor of the South 


Pacific. 
—David Potter. 


SILENUS. 


Ah! yestere’en, deep in a leafy nook 

I saw the sot, with senses held in thrall, 

His wreathéd pate awry. I heard him call 
Some wanton’s name, babbling like any brook. 
Besmeared with lees of wine, he caught and shook 

His pipes, all drouping, broken in some brawl. 

He stumbled, swayed, and, fearful lest he fall, 

I hailed him, and he heard, and lo! his look 
Grew sly and cautious, until by the dead 
And rustling leaves my hiding place he learned. 

His satyr’s face grew dim and faintly lined— 
What seemed his body was the river’s bed— 

The blossomed locks to water lilies turned— 

The broken pipes were reeds swept by the wind. 

—Frederic Ridgely “orrence. 
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CAPTAIN SCROGGIN’S LIE. 


As a rule the officers’ cabin of a modern lake freighter 
is a very cheerful place, especially so during the evening 
meal, which is supper for the starboard watch and break- 
fast for the port. 

The cabin of the West Wind was no exception. The 
brilliant electric light brought out the best effects of the 
cherry-wood and brass-work of the interior. The regular 
“chunk —chunk—chunk” of the machinery was the 
music of speed and safety to the accustomed ears on board. 
A Norwegian lookout and a French Canadian wheelman 
had just been relieved from duty and were being served by 
the cabin boy. The other officers at the table had finished 
eating; some were smoking and some were reading. The 
second mate was doing neither, but was staring at the table 
cloth. The wheelman remarked that an “M” liner witha 
whaleback tow was off the starboard bow and would be 
overtaken in an hour. It was at this point that the second 
mate raised his eyes and requested of the captain his dis- 
charge, to take effect as soon as they should reach Chicago. 
“You see, the fact is I’m going to get married at the end 
of this trip, and the lady does n’t want me to follow the 
lakes any more. We’re going to move out West. I’m 
going into business with the lady’s brother.” 

The captain expressed his surprise. He thought it 
strange and hardly fair for the second mate to postpone his 
request until almost the last moment. ‘But, Mr. Radburn, 
I have a high opinion of your judgment, and if you really 
wish to leave us, why of course there can be no two ways 
about it. Allow me to congratulate you, with best wishes 
for the future Mrs. Radburn.” The captain shook hands 
with his subordinate. 

The others present had paid slight attention to this 
conversation. None of them loved the second mate as a 
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man; he was not that kind. On the other hand no one 
positively disliked him, and all respected him as an officer. 
They followed the captain’s example and offered congratu- 
lations, while perhaps some of them wondered who would 
be asked to fill the vacancy. The second mate seemed 
embarrassed, and took the first opportunity to go out on 
deck, “‘to see us pass that ‘M’ liner,” as he said; “it’s the 
Maruba, most likely.” 

Captain Scroggin was part owner of the West Wind 
and had direct and absolute control of her crew. He had 
shipped Radburn at the beginning of the season, and had 
had no cause to regret it. But the captain was an affec- 
tionate, fatherly “old man” (as every lake captain is 
called), and had been perhaps a little hurt at his inability 
ever to penetrate the second mate’s cold reserve. Until 
this conversation he had known absolutely nothing about 
the man’s private affairs. Every time the West Wind tied 
up in Chicago or Buffalo Radburn would ask when he 
should report again for duty, leave instantly, and return 
only at the last moment. 

These delays in port for loading or unloading were 
usually of two or three days. The West Wind carried 
grain on her down trips and returned empty or with anthra- 
cite coal. Anthracite is practically the only commodity 
with which the East supplies the West, and there is very 
little money in it for carriers. 

The Chicago river is a rather prosaic place for a mar- 
riage ceremony. But at the captain’s earnest invitation the 
Radburn wedding was to be celebrated in the cabin of the 
West Wind while the steamer was at dock waiting to 
receive her contribution from a huge, ugly elevator, in the 
form of a few thousand tons of wheat. At the appointed 
time the bride came in a carriage with some female friends. 
She was handsome and she wore expensive clothes. But 
when Captain Scroggin saw her he mentally shook his 
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head and said to himself: “‘Radburn knows all about the 
upper lakes, but I’m afraid he set his course for the wrong 
woman.” However, the captain was very agreeable, and 
explained carefully the theory of the steam steering-appa- 
ratus. 

The State of Illinois was represented in the person of 
a fat justice of the peace who said that all the clergymen 
of Chicago could not tie the knot any tighter than he was 
about to do. 

After the justice had asked the necessary questions and 
had signed the necessary papers, the cabin boy brought in 
something to eat and something todrink. Cigars and beer 
were sent down to the deck hands below, and there were 
good times on board the West Wind, fore and aft. Even 
the groom seemed happy, at times. He sang a song and 
drank lemonade. The bride drank champagne, and was 
evidently used to it. 

The train for the West was to leave at teno’clock. At 
half-past nine a carriage drove down on the dock and the 
bridal party rumbled away. The man had in his pocket 
two tickets for Denver, and another piece of paper called 
a marriage certificate. 

Six days later the West Wind \eft the clear, fresh 
breeze-wrinkled waters of Lake Erie and entered the wind- 
ing river at Buffalo, where the stream is always muddy, 
where the air is never free from soot, and where the nerv- 
ous little tugs forever vie with one another in dirtiness and 
noise. ‘The captain was on the bridge, and as the boat was 
heavily loaded he found it hard to manage in the narrow 
stream. In making the landing’ the captain had to back 
and stop and go ahead and back again many times, and 
swear at the deck hands who did not promptly “avast heav- 
ing the breast line” when ordered to. When finally he 
gave the “all right” signal to the engineer, he went below, 
and a moment later jumped out on the wharf with a bundle 
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of papers in his hand. Immediately a sweet-faced little 
woman approached him. She was neatly and plainly 
dressed, and at her side she led a child about five years old. 

“ Are you the captain?” sheasked. “I’ve often heard 
my husband speak of you. I suppose he’s asleep now, but 
I have some very important news to tell him. You know 
I am Mrs. Radburn, the wife of your second. But what 
is the matter? Oh, sir, tell me quick. Has anything— 
happened—to—my—husband?” She seemed to force the 
last question out as if with an effort. Her eyes were big 
and scared. | 

For half a minute the captain watched her suffering. 
Then he said, “ Yes, madam, something has happened to 
your husband. You will never see your husband again.” 
He heard the child utter one agonizing wail and then mur- 
mur piteously again and again, “ Papa’s dead, papa’s dead.” 
The captain could not see very clearly just then, but he 
knew that the little one was smothering its cries in the 
folds of the mother’s skirt. The mother herself was per- 
fectly quiet. She looked at the captain in a dull, dazed 
sort of way, as if her emotions were paralyzed. 

The captain proceeded: ‘ Yes, your husband is dead, 
drowned! We had nostorm. But accidents will happen, 
you know. On Lake Huron there was a terrible fog. 
Your husband wasonduty. There was danger of collision. 
We don’t know how it happened. But I suppose he was 





leaning over the rail and—— _ I will tell you all about it 
after awhile. Your husband died doing his duty, as he 
always did.” 


“Of course he did his duty,” began the woman, in a 
toneless voice. ‘‘ He would no more neglect his duty than 
he would neglect me. But, oh, God, why did it happen? 
We were so happy, so happy, so happy.” Suddenly the 
eyes glistened, the choking sobs came; and these showed 
that the shock was over and the strong sweeping actuality 
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of grief was upon her—but that kind of grief which is 
made of the same stuff that love is. 

The captain thought of another kind of grief, and 
gritted his teeth. 

He took the child in his arms, and while leading the 
wotnan to a cab he said: “I have no hesitation in dec]ar- 
ing that your husband was in all respects one of the noblest 
characters I ever knew.” 





—Meade Tyrrell Williams. 





WITH THE AID OF CUBES. 
It was at the beginning of my Senior year that Pro- 
fessor Hardy took his place in our Faculty as Professor of 
Psychology. I knew but little of him except through his 
books, which had attracted much attention and had been 
mercilessly scored by the critics. His views were very 
advanced, and by the majority of his contemporaries he 
was judged as being a man of great ability but of no judg- 
mhent or poise. However, he was a good lecturer, and, in 
the ordinary work required by the undergraduate curricu- 
liitti, he was a great improvement upon dear old Professor 
Cumberland, whose lectures could discount all cures for 
insomttia. 
It is probable that I would never have passed beyond 
a bowing acquaintance with the newcoiner had it not been 
fot the fact that my father wrote asking me to call on Pro- 
fessor Hardy, as they had been friends at the German 
university, where my father had once spent a year of gene- 
ral study before going into business. 
The Professor greeted me cordially upon my first call, 
and so pleasantly did the hour pass in listening to reminis- 
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cences of student days with my father, that I determined to 
soon again avail myself of the opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the man. The Professor was tall and well 
proportioned, of some forty years, and if you missed the 
encouraging glance of the spectacled blue eyes there was a 
rugged grimness to his features which did not bode you 
well. The brown hair was slightly streaked with grey 
and was tossed back from the high forehead, below which 
there was a straight line of bushy eyebrows. The mouth 
was concealed by a heavy moustache and beard, though you 
could imagine fairly well the strong look in that jaw and 
chin. He spoke rapidly and with the slightest foreign 
accent, perhaps acquired in his long residence abroad. 

Upon my next visit he presented to me two bright- 
eyed little boys of about five; twins he said they were, and 
motherless. Miss Hardy, his elder sister and housekeeper, 
I also met. Their home was a comfortable one, for a rich 
uncle of the Professor’s had left him well supplied with this 
world’s goods. 

As my visits became more frequent and our intimacy 
increased he talked to me with greater freedom of his the- 
ories and work. I knew but little of his branch, and so 
am not in a position to repeat accurately all he told me of; 
but his ideas were certainly novel to me; and I could well 
understand how some of his more conservative brethren 
looked askance and almost with horror upon what seemed 
to them like a return to a belief in witchcraft and oriental 
magic. 

One afternoon in January, I remember it well, it was 
snowing hard outside, I dropped in for a chat with the 
Professor. He was seated in his study and before him on 
the table lay a pile of small blocks, the majority cubes. He 
was arranging them in little groups of various sizes and 
shapes. I soon seated myself before the warm fire with a 
sweet pipe in my mouth. He had roused himself from 
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deep thought to greet me, and coming forward took a chair 
beside me. Upon iy laughing inquiry as to what he had 
been doing with his wooden toys, he propounded the ques- 
tion: “ What do you understand to be the ideas commonest 
to all men?” Scarcely waiting foran answer he went on 
to say that in plain language right and left, above and 
below were the simplest conceptions and the ones which 
conveyed the nearest to identical impressions upon differ- 
ent minds. I can not attempt to tell of all that he showed 
me that day, but the gist of the matter was this: He 
believed that mathematical shapes, if associated with con- 
ceptions, could convey to different minds these identical 
conceptions. That is to say, if a single cube was shown to 
two children they would both secure the same conception 
of it, two cubes placed side by side, three, one above the 
two, and so on to figures of great complexity. There might 
be an alphabet of conceptions which, if used by these two 
children, would result in an absolutely accurate under- 
standing of the conceptions in the mind of one by the 
other. If, then, another element were added, and the letter 
A were associated in the minds of both with a single cube, 
B with two, and so on, an alphabet for practical use and 
correct in formation would be at the service of these child- 
ren. If, furthermore, the experiment were begun when 
these two children were very young and of essentially the 
sane mind; and if the ideas gained by both from experi- 
ence were similar, and life appearetl to both in much the 
same manner as its various phenomena were revealed to 
and grasped by both, a sfstem of communication might be 
built up which would be above place and circumstance. 
The Professor went on to tell of instances of communi- 
cation of thought from one person to another, where these 
two individuals had been in the habit of thinking of the 
same thing at the same time and in like manner. They 
were certainly startling, and as they were well authenticated 
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did much to shake my incredulity. He told of the French 
doctor who had been making experiments in hypnotism ona 
patient in a Paris hospital, and who had been in the habit 
of frequently placing-the subject in the hypnotic trance ; 
of the doctor’s absence one day in another section of the 
city, and the reversion of his thoughts to his hypnotic 
experiments upon this patient, and finally of his concep- 
tion of the man as hypnotized; of his return later to the 
hospital to find the subject deep in a hypnotic sleep; of the 
series of experiments then entered upon, and the absolutely 
authenticated report that, when the doctor would think of 
the subject as hypnotized, at that precise moment the sub- 
ject would of his own accord, though at some distance and 
not within sight of the doctor, fall into a hypnotic trance, 
which would last until he was awakened by the doctor. 

The Professor told of the tremendous state of unrest 
which had seized a certain man when at a great distance 
from his boyhood’s friend and chum, and of the vision of 
that friend’s dead body which had appeared to this man in 
his sleep; of the later news of the friend’s sudden death 
and the exact correspondence of time between the sad 
event and the state of mental disturbance which had affected 
the former. 

“Now,” continued the Professor, “if these things are 
possible between individuals whose minds have worked but 
comparatively in unison and at great intervals, why may 
we not suppose, basing eur experiments upon a rigid math- 
ematical conception of solids, which in their realization are 
certainly the simplest and most similar to different minds, 
that we can progress still further? Taking as our subjects 
two brothers, twins, brought up under the same circum- 
stances and in the same environment, who have been 
watched from infancy to detect any striking dissimilarity 
‘ in mental equipment or of temperament, and have been 
found to be marvelously alike in every respect, we can then 
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endeavor to prove this theory of mental telegraphy to be 
one of truth and value to the psychological world.” 

The Professor paused at the end of his rapidly expressed 
‘ and somewhat vehement summation. 

He, however, went on to tell me of his attempts with 
; his two sons, and of the good results he was securing. 
“Wait a moment,” he added, and then turned and rang for 
the maid. 

“What are Curtis and Arthur doing?” he asked her. 

“Playing in the nursery, sir,” she replied. 

Speaking to me, he said, “‘Come—you will see.” 

I followed him to the playroom, where we found the 
two little chaps building castles with their blocks. 

“Come with me for a minute, Curtis,” he said, “and 
bring a few of your smaller blocks with you. Arthur,” 
turning to the other, “ you go on playing. Curtis will be 
back.” 

The boy obeyed, and hetook us into an adjoining room. 

“* Now, Curtis, I want you to show this gentleman the 
shape you make with your little blocks for the letter F, as 
I showed you the other day.” The boy quickly arranged a 
figure much like the letter 7, only upside down. “Now, 
Curtis, think of that shape you have made with your blocks. 
Think of it hard, so that if you ever see it again you will 
remeinber it,” continued the boy’s father. 

“Graham,” he said, turning to me, “go into the nurs- 
ery and see what Arthur is doing.” 

. I entered the room, and beside the castle which the 
boy had been constructing, I saw he was just completing a 
figure identical with the one I had seen a second before in 
the next room. The experiment was repeated several times, 
with more complex figures and with the aid of Arthur in 
place of his brother, but the results were correspondingly 
wonderful. 

The Professor and I returned to the study. 
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“You see,” he began again, “if the one can realize or 
even imagine to himself some shape or series of shapes of 
these solids, and can then impress them upon the mind of 
his brother by this mental telegraphy, both have grasped 
an identical conception. Differences of the sense of touch, 
or taste, or hearing, are not allowed to interfere, and unless 
a child has some serious structural difficulty he sees simple 
masses much as other people see them. Of course, I hope 
to go on and associate a series of abstract thoughts with 
each figure, but as yet I have only attempted a physical 
relation of conceptions.” 

“It’s no more wonderful than electric telegraphy,” 
he went on to say, “for you make certain symbols on paper, 
which are translated into another set of symbols, are received 
by the operator at the other end of the wire, translated 
again into the same symbols in which you first recorded 
your ideas, and finally convey to your friend, hundreds of 
miles away, the same thoughts you have been thinking, 
though of course modified by his mental equipment and 
tone. My scheme is as simple as the understanding by 
one man of sounds uttered by another. It is no more 
remarkable than ordinary talking when you analyze it 
carefully. Again, if in the physical world you can produce 
in a closed circuit.an induced current similar to the one in 
an electrical current, by the movement of the latter near 
the former, though with no visible connection between the 
two, by analogy why is there not a mental fluid or nervous 
medium to convey similar conceptions from one mind to 
another? All this talk about “ magnetic effluvia” and 
projecting one’s self beyond the boundaries of the visible 
body is inconceivable compared with my theory.” 

The Professor stopped and with an embarrassed laugh 
remarked that, “When an old man mounts his hobby horse 
he does not know how far his Pegasus will carry him. I 
am afraid I have bored you by what must seem extrava- 
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gant nonsense to one who has not closely followed the devel- 
opment of psychological thought.. And those conceited 
French hypnotists are claiming it all for themselves. Why, 
I can show them experiments and results that would make 
them crazy with jealousy.” The blue eyes were flashing 
now. He, however, shifted the talk to other themes, and 
nothing more could induce him to return to the subject. 
Soon after I said good-day and left him to his little blocks. 

I am sorry, in the light of future events, that I did not 
succeed in following him better or recounting here in more 
scientific language all that he told me that day. 

It was but a week or so later that I was called home 
by the serious illness of my father. A slow recovery from 
this sickness necessitated a year of rest and travel, and 
much to my regret I felt obliged to forego all hope of a 
diplyma, and leaving college in March I set sail with my 
father. A hasty call on Professor Hardy to bid him good- 
bye was all that time permitted, and I had no chance to dis- 
cuss again with him his remarkable theories, to which I 
had become somewhat of a convert. 

Five years of hard business life in New York followed, 
and before the first of them had ended I learned with great 
regret of the death of the Professor. The subsequent 
death of my own father, the discovery that but a modest 
competance for my mother’s comfort was all there was left 
of his fortune, and soon after the signs of a coming break 
down in my own health necessitated a change of life for 
myself. 

Consultation with some of my father’s business 
friends resulted in the decision to apply for appointment 
as consul at some point where the climate would be of 
benefit to my failing system. 

Equipped as I was with a knowledge of French and 
German and benefited by several years of business training, 
I would be far better suited for the light work, which 
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would fall to my task, than hundreds of men, who secured 
without effort these minor positions. A salary of $2,000 a 
year for a bachelor living in a land where expenses are at a 
minimum was ample provision. So, backed with numer- 
ous letters from my father’s friends, I proceeded to Wash- 
ington. Thanks to our wretched apology for a civil 
service system I was, in the course of time, appointed 
United States Consul at the city of Beyrout, Syria. Little 
need be said of my life in that beautiful sea-board town. 
My health soon improved and, content with my lot, I 
settled down to a somewhat monotonous though happy 
existence. Fortunately changes in administration did not 
affect me, as my friends had influence enough to secure my 
office for me regardless of the occupant of the White 
House. 

Six years had passed. . I had taken many trips through 
the historic country around me and had become somewhat 
of a student of archeology. My days, however, were 
lonely and it was with great pleasure that I welcomed, one 
morning in May, Curtis and Arthur Hardy. They bore 
letters of introduction to me from friends of their father’s 
and were taking a trip through Europe and the Levant in 
company with a tutor, who was preparing them for college. 
I insisted upon their moving their traps up from the hotel 
to the consulate to help keep bachelor’s hall with me, and 
gladly housed the youths of eighteen, whom last I had 
seen building castles with their blocks in the nursery. 

I placed myself at their disposal, and, as part of the 
plan of their education was to imbibe as much knowledge 
by the way as their leisurely manner of travel would per- 
mit, I acted as guide and dragoman to many poirits of 
interest in the neighborhood. 

I showed them the remains of an old Roman highway 
and the Latin inscriptions at Nahr-el-Kelb, the caves where 
traces of prehistoric man had been discovered, and the 
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place where St. George killed the Dragon. Together we 
would look across the blue Mediterranean at sunset and 
fancy we saw the peaks of Mount Olympia in far off 
‘Cyprus, and in the evening sit on the veranda and watch 
the moon rise over the snow-capped Lebanons to the east, 
while the sounds of the city rose in a strange but harmon- 
ious refrain to our ears. The spirit of the Orient was upon 
me, and I cannot tell you how much I enjoyed having 
young companions to whom the historic setting for those 
beautiful eastern scenes appealed with well nigh as much 
power as to myself. 

Expeditions to Sidon, Damascus and Baalbec were 
made and I suggested a ten days’ camping trip to the cedars 
of Lebanon, A grove of some four hundred trees, preserved 
by the government, are all that remain of the forest which 
once covered the mountain slopes. They are situated in 
an amphitheatre of mountains at the head of a valley lead- 
ing down some thirty miles to the sea. 

The proposal was hailed with delight, as they were 
desirous of seeing more than the usual tourist who visits 
the Holy Land. Mr. Jefferson, their tutor, decided to go 
on to Smyrna to visit an old classmate of his, who was a 
missionary there, instead of taking this trip. The boys 
were to follow him in the course of a fortnight and then go 
on to Greece. All preparations were made, when to our 
regret Curtis was taken with quite a severe attack of fever. 
It was out of the question for him to attempt the journey, 
which would be a rough one. On the other hand it seemed 
unnecessary for Arthur to miss seeing one of the most inter- 
esting localities in the mountains, so I decided to remain 
with Curtis and send Arthur under the charge of my own 
head cavass with a cook and two muleteers. The first men- 
tioned spoke French and broken English, and was a thor- 
oughly reliable man, so I felt no fears as to Arthur’s wel- 
fare. The start was made one warm morning in the end 
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of May, and after wishing them good luck I devoted my 
attentions to poor Curtis. 

He was not seriously sick, though quite feverish. The 
next four or five days passed quite uneventfully, though I 
was sometimes provoked by his really outrageous behavior. 
I made myself all the excuses I could for him on the plea 
of weakness, but he certainly was very irritable and nerv- 
ous. He would find fault with me incessantly for not 
having permitted him to accompany his brother, and was 
so rude and quick-tempered about the merest trifles that I 
was much annoyed. P 

It was on the sixth day that, seated on the veranda, 
in the twilight, I was horror-stricken by the sudden appear- 
ance of old Mahmoud, the head cavass, whom I had sent 
with Arthur. He had ridden his horse till the animal 
could barely stand, and the man was so weak himself that 
he could scarcely tell his story. 

It seemed that all had gone well until the party arrived 
at the Natural Bridge, a point of wonderful beauty and 
great interest, some four days out from Beyrout and in the 
heart of the mountains. After supper Arthur had strolled 
away from the camp toward the old ruined castle, which 
stood not far from the great arch of solid rock, which 
crossed a mountain stream. The men became alarmed at 
his long absence, as it was now after dark. A search 
was instituted, but not the slightest trace could be found 
of the missing boy. The next morning was spent in a 
fruitless hunt, and finally about noon Mahmoud had started 
to ride to Beyrout to inform me of the terrible news. The 
poor man was almost dead with worry and fatigue, as he 
had ridden nearly thirty-six hours without a break. 

It was useless to start that night for the scene of the 
disaster, and giving directions for an early départure with 
a party of three cavasses, well armed, I went to the study 
to try to secure some possible clue to enable us to locate 
the missing one. 
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I gradually made up my mind that, as there were no 
dangers of a fall and the neighborhood had been explored 
in vain, an abduction by brigands was the most probable 
hypothesis, though the country had always been considered 
perfectly safe. Robbery could not well be the sole motive, 
as the small amount of money carried on a trip of this sort 
would not tempt so dangerous an attack. ‘Ransom 
money,” thought I, “is what the brutes are after. If we 
could only locate Arthur and surprise any small guard they 
have left with him, the result would be far more satisfac- 
tory than paying several thousand pounds for his release. 
Curtis must not know of this, however, as it would excite 
him.” 

I grew very restless as I paced the floor, for the boys 
had in a sense been committed to my charge, and the idea 
that any harm should come to either of them was most dis- 
tressing. As I mused, my thoughts carried me back to the 
first day I met them, and I recalled pleasant memories of 
my acquaintance with their brilliant father. Suddenly the 
vision of that nursery scene returned to me and the strange 
experiments in which I had assisted. Like an inspiration 
came the thought that, in spite of the fact that their edu- 
cation in mental telegraphy had in all probability long been 
neglected since the death of their father, it was possible 
either one of them might retain a small part of the won- 
derful power they had possessed in their childhood. I deter- 
mined to sound Curtis cautiously on the subject, though 
without disturbing him by the sad news about his brother. 

I left the study and went across the court to his room; 
entering I found him seated by the table apparently doing 
nothing. I greeted him cheerfully and slowly brought the 
conversation around from inquiries as to his health to rem- 
iniscences of his boyhood and his father. Finally I told 
him of my seeing him and his brother last at play with 
their blocks. 
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“You know,” he answered, “we used to have lots of 
fun when we were youngsters. My father, professor though 
he was, would invent all sorts of games for us, principally 
with those wooden blocks. I sometimes think I would like 
to play again with those toys. There was something fascin- 
ating about it to me. It may sound very foolish but I 
always feel as though there was far more sense to our plays 
than to those of other boys. We use to make all sorts of 
shapes and father would give them names for us.” 

“What sort of shapes?” I ventured. 

“Why, squares and then more more complicated shapes 
like those in Euclid, only sometimes we would try to make 
figures of things we had never seen before. It is very 
strange, but there are two figures I have been trying to 
think of all day ; in fact it has bothered me since day before 
yesterday. I think my head must bea little weak from 
the fever, and I have been so restless and uneasy too—ner- 
vousness I suppose. The fresh air will do me good when 
I get out.” 

“T wonder if you could draw me those shapes you 
you have been thinking of,” I observed. 

“T think I might, though I would like to make them 
with blocks first,” Curtis answered. “Say, though,” he 
added, ‘‘what an awful ass you must think I am—just a 
regular kid.” 

“Not at all,” I replied, “I am much interested.” 

“Well,” he said, “I have been whittling away at that 
bit of kindling wood I asked the cook for yesterday, and I 
have made some little blocks something like those Arthur 
and I used to play with; and I will try.” 

He took up some bits of wood on the floor and quickly 
made two figures—one a rough outline of an egg-shaped 
mass, and the other of two long pieces of wood placed side 
by side, and then four cubes on one end. “That is n’t 
quite the right way,” he observed. “See, I will draw them 
for you.” 
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He rapidly sketched a figure like an egg only lessen- 
ing more at the top, then a long stick, rounded out into a 
ball at one end. I could scarcely control my excitement, 
for like a flash it all came to me. The egg was a cedar 
cone and the stick was either a scepter or perhaps a distaff. 
They were the symbols with which the Phoenicians used 
to decorate the walls of their temples and shrines to Astarte, 
their great goddess. I had seen them in rock hewn cham- 
bers near Tyre, and again in various tombs and on some 
coins of probable Phoenician origin. Calming myself, I told 
him I had been much interested in these memories of early 
days, but must say good-night and good-bye, as I was off 
the next morning on some consular business in the interior, 
which might detain me for several days. 

Once outside the door I almost shouted aloud for joy, 
for I was sure I had found my clue. At a place called 
Aafka, not many hours from the Natural Bridge, were the 
ruins of a temple to Astarte and a wonderful cave near by 
them. From the cave poured forth a considerable stream 
which entered the sea some miles north of Beyrout. About it 
many legends are told, one of them being the story that the 
banks of the river saw the death of Adonis after his boar 
hunt. The temple to Astarte, or Venus, was supposed to 
stand on the spot where the dire event occurred; and to 
this day it was said that the waters ran red at times in 
commemoration of the sacred blood that had once stained 
their course. 

Here the shameful practices of the sensual worship of 
Aschera or Astarte were performed, and a mighty statue of 
the goddess had once stood, sceptre in hand. The cedar 
cone, grains of wheat, a new moon, were all symbols of 
Astarte, with her life-giving and resurrecting powers. The 
sceptre and distaff were emblems of her power to sway the 
hearts of women and her position as patroness and rewarder 
of their domestic industry. I resolved to go directly to 
Aafka the next morning. 
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Two days later, about four in the afternoon, as I 
reached the summit of a rocky spur of the mountains I saw 
below the few stones and tottering pillars which are the 
remnants of a temple famed for its magnificence. 

In a lonely amphitheatre of rocky walls they stood, 
while opening into the mountain to the right gaped the 
black depths of the mysterious cavern, which for all I knew 
had added to its long list of awful secrets. Like the entrance 
to Hades or the vast mouth of some devouring giant opened 
for his prey, the cavern awaited our coming. 

No signs of life or traces of Arthur could be found in 
the neighborhood, so in company with four of the men, 
well armed and equipped with candles, and with chalk to 
mark our path, that we might not lose ourselves in the 
mysterious labyrinth, I clambered up the rocks from whose 
base rushed the waters of the snow-fed Adonis. 

Slowly passing through the broad entrance we 
turned to the right and: groped our way slowly over the 
rough and rocky floor. We examined every opening cham- 
ber and cleft, but without success. I was at a loss whether 
to proceed further or retrace our steps and try the left hand 
tnrning at the front of the cave. Suddenly one of the men 
called excitedly that he had found a horse-hair rope such 
as is used by some of the mountaineers to bind their tur- 
bans. I determined to press on, and bade the men follow 
me. I had not gone fifty yards before a voice, it seemed 
directly below, called in a rough and guttural dialect such 
as is used by the Nussairieh mountaineers. We started, 
but the next moment, by the light of our candles, we saw 
the figure of a man rise up in front of us, and with a com- 
mon impulse we sprang upon him. After a sharp struggle, 
during which our candles went out, we mastered him, and 
lighting up again, we demanded of him what he was doing 
and whether the young American was in the cave. He 
sullenly answered, “He is in there,” pointing to a narrow 
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cleft in the rock to the left. I squeezed through the open- 
ing and followed a twisting passage way until, to my great 
joy, I came to a cell hewn in the solid rock, and before me 
on a rough bed of blankets and coats lay Arthur Hardy, 
bound hand and foot. A small lamp, whose flickering 
flame lit up the bare walls, revealed to me rude carvings 
among which were those very symbols which Curtis had 
drawn for me. The fact that the ventilation was so good 
in the little cell, and that we were unable to catch a glimpse 
of the roof, made me surmise that there was a passage way 
above by which access was given to the fresh air. What 
had been the use of the chamber during Phoenician days I 
have never been able to determine, possibly a prison cell, 
so easy of defence was it by its narrow, tortuous entrance. 

Arthur was alive, though very weak. Slowly we bore 
him to the fresh air and with restoratives and food soon 
revived him so he was able to tell of the stealthy attack 
upon him by three stout natives while he was standing 
unsuspectingly, admiring the beauties of the Natural 
Bridge, a few days previous. They had gagged him and, 
overpowered, he was quickly placed on a horse and 
brought to the cave. Here one of them had guarded him 
and supplied him daily with bread and water, while he 
supposed the others were out trying to get ransom money 
for him. 

Somehow warning of the discovery of their prisoner 
must have reached them, for we were unable to lay our 
hands on the remainder of the gang. The one whom we 
had seized in the cave was sentenced toa term of imprison- 
ment upon our return to Beyrout. Arthur showed no ill 
effects of his confinement, and was able to travel the next 
day. 

Curtis welcomed us gladly, and the more so when I 
told him of the danger his brother had passed through. 

Of the manner of my discovery and of the explanation 
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of Curtis’ irritability for days previous I told both the boys. 
They had been unconscious that either one could influence 
the other, for their childhodd’s early training had been well 
nigh forgotten. Only too soon I was obliged to bid them 
good-bye as they sailed to rejoin their tutor at Smyrna. 

In my loneliness after their departure I conceived the 
idea of writing down the story of my acquaintance with 
Professor Hardy and his two sons, perhaps with the thought 
that, equipped as these two boys are with abilities far 
beyond those of common mortals, the world may yet hear 
from them in some startling way, or that at least this power 
of communication which they have may aid them again 
when in danger or trouble; perhaps also, that when, as I 
believe, mental telegraphy becomes an established and 
recognized fact in psychological investigation, their father, 
Professor Hardy, may receive more credit for his work than 
his contemporaries and successors have so far allotted him. 
—Alfred L. P. Dennis. 
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AMARYLLIS. 


When Amaryllis walks afield 
In maiden modesty, 
To search what sweets the meadows yield,— 
How sweet the meadows be ! 
For straightway every posie strives 
Of all to be most fair, 
Perchance to live the life of lives 
Enshrined in her hair! 


When Amaryllis turns her home 
To sup with sot and clown, 
No furthermore afield to roam, 
But seek the tiresome town, 
Then droops the daisy by the brook, 
The violet seems less fair— 
What boots it then how flowers look 
Unchosen for her hair? 
—Francis Charles McDonald. 
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ONE LITTLE SOPHOMORE. 


All the fellows recognized a change in little Tat Atwa- 
ter as he walked with the crowd down University Place. 
His sparkling blue eyes were unusually bright, his stride 
was noticeably an inch or two longer, his whole diminutive 
body seemed to be expanding momentarily to the demands 
of a something welling up within which clamored for room 
—more room! freedom! He tried by taking big, gulping 
breaths to keep the feeling within bounds, but this only 
answered for a short time. He felt that he must do some- 
thing, or: Tat could stand it no longer, but literally 
exploded into a frantic whoop, ending with a long drawn 
out “Ninety-Blank;” then, with an agile leap, he placed 
his two hands on the shoulders of a pair of stalwart class- 
mates who were walking in front, and after having almost 
executed a somersault, heels in the air, struck the stone 
sidewalk again with a resounding thud. After that he felt 
better. 

But Tat was far from being alone in his demonstra- 
tions. A strong undercurrent of excitement was evidently 
brewing beneath the calm exterior of the June twilight, 
and charged the air as with an all-pervading and powerful 
electric fluid. From far off toward the end of the long 
street rolled up at regular intervals the deep boom of a bass 
drum, whose every throb created an answering pulsation in 
the breasts of each hurrying group. Now and then the 
fitful bang of a firecracker would rend the air and punctu- 
ate the excitement, while from every by-street, from campus 
and town, fleeting forms in white duck trousers, some fan- 
tastically painted with stripes of orange and black, were 
hastening likewise to the common rendezvous. 

It was the night of the Sophomore parade, the great 
event looked forward to for months by every Freshman in 
college; the night when for the first time they would be 
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allowed to don the coveted, the almost revered colors—the 
Orange and the Black. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Tat’s breast heaved and 
his eyes sparkled as he glanced down at the brand-new 
jersey with its broad stripes which encircled his chest and 
arms, giving a suggestion at once fanciful and snaky? And 
then his class mates—could these parti-colored, yelling, 
hysterical fiends be identical with the modestly-garbed and 
unobtrusive youths whom he had been accustomed to see 
and herd with forthe last ten months? But what gave him 
the most delicious little shock he had ever experienced was 
to see coming down the Place, on the breast of the huge 
centre of the college eleven, who had played once with the 
Varsity, the brilliant orange numerals with their black 
background which had somehow grown so dear to him. 
He had seen them before. roughly smeared with green paint 
on the sides of barns and back-yard fences, and had dearly 
loved to chalk them himself in pure white on the sidewalks, 
and pencil the covers of his text-books all over with them, 
but to see them, Azs class numerals, shining forth in all the 
glory of the college colors!—it made him feel queer, as if 
it really could n’t and ought not to be quite true. It took 
him almost a minute to get used to it. Of course it was 
not the first time he had seen them on a sweater. Only 
two or three days before, when he had been up in Sandy 
Slocum’s room, Sandy, who played on the ball team, had 
brought out his new base ball jersey with the “Ninety- 
Blank” woven in on the breast, and had even slipped it on 
to see how it would look. But now, out in the open street, 
full in the eyes of the whole college, the figures somehow 
looked different and grander than before. 

And now for the next half hour it seemed to Tat that 
he had never known what excitement was before. The big 
football games were nothing to it. Every few minutes 
groups of threes and fives would come hurrying down in 
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the gathering dusk, each gotten up in still more outré 
fashion than its predecessor, and each in turn received with 
cheers and shouts of good-natured banter. 

The whole end of the street was soon packed with a 
merry, jostling, rollicking throng, whose costumes reminded 
one rather of a high carnival in some far-off mediaeval town 
than a crowd of students in staid old nineteenth century 
Princeton. The scattered, flickering torches, and here and 
there a broom soaked in kerosene, which did duty quite as 
well, shone down upon and lighted up a sea of youthful faces. 
Someone called out, “A triple for Ninety-Blank!” It was 
given with such good will as to completely neutralize for a 
moment the reverberations of an improvised drum corps 
which had heretofore been deafening. ‘“Another!”— 
“Another!” came from all sides. Again the short, sharp 
“Rah, ’rah, ’rah!” rang out clear and true and rhythmical, 
like the crash of a well-trained chorus. ‘Give us a loco- 
motive! Locomotive cheer for Ninety-Blank, Ches.” Bob 
Chester, the tall class president, was hoisted on half a dozen 
pairs of shoulders and waved his arms for quiet. Even the 
obstreperous drum corps stifled itself into a low grumble. 
“Now, boys, altogether! Locomotive cheer for Ninety- 
Blank! Are you ready? Hip, hip—”. How the old street 
rang with that cheer, and when they came to the end, with 
its “Ninety-Blank! Ninety-Blank! Ninety-Blank!” it 
seemed as if every fellow put his whole body, soul and 
spirit into those three words. 

After this effort things were a little quieter till soon 
the band which had been engaged for the occasion hove 
in sight from around the corner and came marching down 
the street, headed by a huge orange banner, and every 
instrument in full blast. On down it marched, clear to 
the end of the Place, and then faced about and came back 
slowly, playing all the time. Meanwhile word had gone 
around and everyone was lined up four abreast and waiting 
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while the band passed up along the column to the front. 
Then as the line swung around into Nassau street, where 
crowds of townspeople and nonchalant upper-classmen 
lined the sidewalks, the music naturally drifted into the 
soul-stirring “Triangle Song,” and the well-known chorus 
burst from three hundred eager throats: 

‘*Nassau! Nassau! ring out the chorus free, 

Nassau! Nassau! thy jolly sons are we, 


Cares shall be forgotten, all our sorrows flung away, 
While we are marching through Princeton.’’ 


Down the famous old street with many a shout and 
song the column surged, till just as they were passing the 
long sweep of the front campus, while the band was resting 
a moment, the college clock began to strike and the sweet- 
toned bell in the tower of Old North chimed in, as it has 
done every night for a century and a half, the hour of nine. 
The cheering stopped for a moment, but as soon as the old 
bell ceased ringing it began again with redoubled vigor. 

Suddenly Tat, who was marching along cheering and 
singing with the best, saw the line of white legs ahead, 
which had up to this time moved with a precision almost 
military, break and gallop from curb to curb, zigzag down 
the street in a bacchanalian frenzy. The infection rolled 
like a wave backward over the column, and each row of 
four in turn had barely time to lock arms to keep from 
being whirled apart when—off they go. Tat had never 
experienced anything like it before. The exhilaration of 
it all, the swift motion, the flying masses of grotesque fig- 
ures before, behind, and all around him, the flickering 
torches lighting up each its small circle, the dancing sha- 
dows, the blare of the music, all combined to make up a 
scene which bordered on the weird unreality of dreams. 

But it was not within the endurance of human beings, 
even Sophomores of six hours standing, to keep up such 
exercise for long, and perforce the procession soon became 
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more calm. And then the songs burst forth again. What 
did n’t they sing! Allthe repertory which the genius of a 
score of academic generations had produced was exhausted, 
and new songs, on the spur of the moment, were forged 
glowing, as it were, out of pure enthusiasm, ringing out 
loud and clear at one moment and half forgotten the next. 

And so it went on throughout the evening, up and 
down the classic walks of old Princeton. ‘Three separate 
times the cannon was visited and encircled, and each time 
the cheers which greeted the historic old relic sounded a 
little hoarser and came with a little more effort. Some of 
the less impressionable ones began to measure their steps 
and wonder where it was all going to end, but still the line 
waved on with unabated ardor. The band grew tired and 
departed, but what recked they for that while lungs lasted 
and the bass drum beat thetime. The President and favor- 
ites of the Faculty were visited in turn, and their remarks 
drowned with cheers and thunders of applause. 

But at length the edge of even new-born Sophomorical 
enthusiasm began to dull, and preparations were begun for 
the wind-up with a grand finale. The great orange banner 
which had all the while been carried proudly in the fore- 
front was halted and held upright in the centre of the 
street, while round and round it, circle upon circle the files 
marched until asolid mass of men was formed packed closely 
together around the cherishedemblem. “Hats off! Now, 
fellows, one last cheer for old Ninety-blank, and let it be a 
good one.” It was a good one, and as the echoes drifted 
away among the buildings and died out in the distance the 
banner was lowered, the crowd broke, and the Sophomore 
parade was over. 

It was perhaps half an hour afterwards that Tat, on 
the way to his room down in Edwards, had paused in the 
light of a campus lamp to watch the jubilations of a lot of 
new-fledged Juniors who, in their incongruous battered 
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stovepipe hats and negligé clothes, were holding high fes- 
tival around asmall fire whereon blazed the Conic Sections. 

As he stood there, the full light of the lamp falling on 
his brilliant jersey, the scenes of the evening all thronged 
back upon him. The songs, the cheers, the speeches, the 
grand old times, surged in a tumult through his mind. 
He seemed at that moment to realize as never before that 
now at last, really and truly, before all the world, he could 
proclaim himself a Sophomore. The trials of the Fresh- 
man for good and all were over. Oh, the exhilaration of 
the thought! 

Just then from somewhere out in the darkness there 
came a voice, a smooth, sarcastic voice. He knew it well, 
and countless times during the past year had lifted his cap 
or changed his step in obedience to its stern mandate; but 
this time there was a cheery and familiar ring about it 
which he had not heard before. ‘“ Why, if that is n’t little 
Freshman Atwater!” it exclaimed. 

“ Sophomore Atwater,” answered Tat, promptly, and 
with the energy of defiant and triumphant emphasis. 

The voice laughed an easy laugh, but before it 
died away there floated back, with just a note of warning 
in the tones, “Only an under-classman yet. Ta, ta.” 

And Tat was silent. | 

—Wilham McKendree Scott. 


OLD HAZEN’S DAUGHTER. 





Near the northern border of New Jersey lies Green- 
wood Lake, resting among forest-clad hills which girdle it 
with coolness in the summer, and cast their mighty sha- 
dows over the great hotels upon its banks and far out into 
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the calm waters. But in the winter when the sun is in the 
south, his rays struggling over the southern ridge, shine 
only on the northern mountain wall with its skeleton forest 
whose bare limbs are wildly tossing in the chilling winds; 
and only from the far southwest, when the day is dying 
does the sunlight fall for one glorious moment on the lake. 
At this time the cottages are closed, the summer dweller is 
gone, and the hotels are tightly shut, except two or three 
that cater to the ice harvesters—rough men who fill the 
great ice houses on the southern shore. 

One afternoon in January I drove over to collect a 
debt for one of my clients. Before I had accomplished my 
business a heavy snow-storm set in, and by the time I 
reached the head of the lake on my return I had given up 
all thought of driving back to Chester that night. There 
stood the Windermere Hotel, the largest on the lake. In 
summer time it prospered by reason of its favorable loca- 
tion and the genial yet business-like character of its land- 
lord and owner, John Vanness. In the winter Vanness shut 
up the great cool north wing, curtailed his establishment, 
and lived with his family quietly and comfortably in the 
cheerful sheltered southern portion, only opening his door 
to the chance traveller who happened, like myself, to be 
thrown upon his hospitality. And very glad I was to place 
my horse in his stable and find refuge from the storm within 
the cheery hostelry. 

The office and the public parlor were tightly closed. 
The great dining-hall was cold and empty. I supped with 
the family, and in the evening sat with mine host in his 
wife’s cozy sitting-room smoking and talking a little upon 
general topics. 

Vanness was a tall, strongly-built man of about forty- 
five. His genial face wore a thoughtful look as he gazed 
out through the window at the storm. 

“It’s a wild night,” he said, as a great blast of wind 
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drove the snow against the pane. “It’s well you're safe 
indoors, Mr. Walton.” ‘Then he spoke to his wife, a hand- 
some woman who sat across the room sewing. “Do you 
mind this night twenty years ago, Nina?” She remem- 
bered, vividly, for she smiled and blushed a little. Then 
there was a silence till I asked him for the story. 

“Well, Mr. Walton,” he said, “it’s no great story, but if 
you'd like to hear it it'll pass the time. You see, it was 
exactly twenty years ago and just such a night as this; 
but I must go back a little so you’ll understand. 

“Tom Hazen kept the hotel down at Cooper’s then. 
*T was the only one on the lake, comfortable for those days, 
but nothing like it is now. You see, there were n’t any 
summer boarders then, and the hotel had to depend on 
transients who came to hunt and fish, and on the ice gangs 
in the winter, and then old Hazen’s bar was famous for 
miles around. 

“T lived on my father’s farm, up at Greenwood Sum- 
mit, till I was eighteen, never getting farther away from 
home than the lake. Then I came down here and started 
as a guide. I knew the country pretty well for ten miles 
around, and many’s the deer I’ve helped stalk up on 
Hogback. We used to get bear, too, once in a while, and 
woodcock and partridge were plenty. You've heard, per- 
haps, of Mr. Herbert—the Frank Forester who wrote the 
hunting stories? I always use to hunt with him. And 
then I had the best boats on the lake and knew all the 
coves and nooks where pickerel lie. I got to be a favorite 
guide and laid up money, and being so much with city 
gentlemen I picked up something of their manner and way 
of talking. 

“T lived in a little cabin on Storms’ Island, but of 
course I spent a good deal of time at Hazen’s, for all the 
sportsmen stopped there. The old man was about sixty- 
five years old. His wife was dead, and he had only one 
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child, a daughter whom he fairly worshipped. He used to 
say his Nina was an angel. I didn’t think much about it 
at first, but I’ve since come to the conclusion that he was 
right.” Here I looked at Mrs. Vanness. She had stopped 
her work and was listening intently with a faint spot of 
color in each cheek. 

“T didn’t notice her much when I first came to the 
lake,” he continued, “for I was absorbed in my work, and 
she was only a girl. Ina couple of years the old man sent 
her away toschool. She was gone four years, and the father 
changed in hisdaughter’s absence, grew fretful and unhappy, 
only when her letter came, once a week. Then he’d be his 
old self for a little. He and I were close friends all this 
while. I’d help a little round the bar at odd hours, and 
he’d recommend me to any one who wanted a guide. 

“At last she came back. The old man couldn’t think 
of anything else for a month beforehand. He wasso happy 
he forgot to fret. 

“¢ Just think, John,’ he said to me one day, ‘of a girl 
with all the eddication and refinement money can give her 
comin’ back here in the woods to live with a tough old 
nut like me.’ I didn’t think much about her coming, but 
I hoped the old man would stay as happy after she got here. 

“He drove to Newark after her, and I’ll never forget 
the day shecame home. It was the first of July, just twenty 
years ago. Thesun was shining hot, but there was a little 
breeze that stirred up the ripples on the lake and made the 
mountain shadows dance. ‘The hotel was back among the 
trees, so it was cool and pleasant, and I was sitting out on 
the stoop when they rode up. The horses were all in a 
lather, for the old man was a hard driver, but he never 
noticed that—just called to me in a joyful sort of way and 
introduced his daughter, and when I had helped her to the 
ground leaped out and walked beside us to the house. 

“T felt a little awkward. You see I was only a great 
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rough mountain boy and didn’t know much of women. I 
remembered this one when she went away, an ordinary 
country girl, but now she was different—tall, slender, grace- 
ful, with rare womanliness and beauty. I’ve seen a good 
many pretty women since then, Mr. Walton, but neve a 
handsomer than my wife.” His eyes kindled as he looked 
toward her chair, but during his story she had left the 
room, so he continued: “I looked at her as she was talk 
ing to her father and noticed every detail of her face and 
dress and her white hands. I remembered that one of them 
had touched my shoulder as she leaped from the wagon, 
and I felt a queer sort of thrill. 

“ After that I went about my hunting and fishing with 
the thought of her ever in my mind. I didn’t think of love, 
she seemed too far above me for that, but somehow I was 
more careful of my speech and manner and dress. 

“The old man was a great fisherman, and she always 
went with him that summer. I never saw a girl care for 
her father as much as she did. I was often with them 
together, and she always treated me as a perfect equal and 
with great kindness. You see, while I wasn’t one of the 
men she had seen out in the world, yet I was as much like 
them as any one at the lake, and she disliked the sports- 
men from the city who caroused in her father’s bar-room. I 
soon found out what pleased her, and though I didn’t neg- 
lect my business, yet I spent less time around the hotel 
with the hunters, and I got in the habit of coming around 
on warm afternoons with my canoe and taking Miss Nina 
up the lake among the shady coves. She always seemed 
pleased to go with me alone, and soon she came to know 
the lake as well as I did. 

“One afternoon we were floating about opposite where 
the Brandon House is now. She was watching the sunset 
and I was looking at her face wondering if she ever longed 
to be back in the great world with other people like herself. 
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Then suddenly it came to me that perhaps with all her 
beauty and education she loved nature better than the works 
of man. Perhaps she might love me sometime. I was 
young and strong and manly, and I loved nature too, and 
somewhere I had read that love begets love. If my love 
for her were strong enough some day she might return it. 
The thought was too audacious, and I put it away. But it 
would come back afterward, and then it ripened into a 
hope. Life seemed to hold more for me after that. 

“About this time the old man began to think I was 
too attentive to his daughter and became very jealous. I 
wasn’t good enough for her, and then he wanted her all to 
himself. He didn’t say anything, but he found pretext to 
keep us apart, so that it was only once in a while that I 
got a chance to take her out in the canoe. It was one of 
those rare times in November, an Indian summer day, that, 
without meaning to at all, I blurted out to her that I loved 
her. Then I was frightened at what I had done. But she 
smiled and said in her sweet, quiet way: ‘I’m glad you’ve 
told me, John, for, you see, I couldn’t tell you first.’ She'd 
never called me John before. I hadn’t hoped for so much 
happiness as came to me then. 

“That night I told the old man that I loved his daugh- 
ter. He flew into a rage and drove me from his door, 
swearing that I should never see her again. That changed 
my happiness to despair. I should never see her again, he 
had said. It seemed to me as if that word of his settled it. 
I knew that she loved her father a great deal, and it never 
occurred to me that she thought enough of me to disobey 
him. In fact I was sort of dazed. For two months it 
seemed as if life was not worth living. I hunted and fished 
as usual, but never went near the hotel. My heart wasn’t 
in the work, and I felt a sullen recklessness as if I didn’t 
care what became of me. 

“ At Christmas time the lake froze and we went to 
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work in the ice on the second of January. I was foreman of 
the big gang that winter. Things went all right for a time, 
but soon the men got to carousing nights up at Hazen’s. 
It spoiled them for work next day, so I thought I’d try to 
stop it. I knew the men must get their rum on credit till 
they were payed off, so I went up to see the old man. It 
was just twenty years ago, and, as I said, just such a night 
as this. 

“T got up to the hotel about half-past eight. The bar- 
room was full of men. They were pretty quiet when I 
went in, but I knew it would be no use to talk to them, so 
I asked for Mr. Hazen. He had gone to the kitchen for 
hot water, but would be back soon, so I went into the office 
and sat down alone. After a little the old man came in. 
He had been drinking hard, for his walk was unsteady, and 
his voice was thick as he demanded what I wanted. I 
asked him not to trust the men forrum. ‘Why?’ he asked, 
and I told him. Then he began to argue, and somehow we 
got to quarrelling. He said something about my running 
after his daughter that stirred my blood. I swore at him 
and jumped to my feet. He stood before me in defiance. 
I raised my hand to strike him down, but suddenly I re- 
membered that he was Nina’s father, and I heard a light 
step in the passage that I knew was hers. Sick at heart 
I turned away and went out of the door. The old man fol- 
lowed me out into the snow, wild with rage and drink. 
About a dozen paces from the house he made a frenzied 
rush, and as I half turned to meet him he struck me on the 
side of the face so that I fell heavily, striking my head 
against a stump. 

“The next thing I knew I was lying on my back 
where I had fallen. Nina was kneeling in the drift beside 
me rubbing my face with snow, calling me by name and 
bending over me, her face white with a great fear that I 
would not awake. She’d been trying to bring me to for 
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fifteen minutes all alone save for her father, who stood by 
dazed at the thing he had done. It was sweet to see the 
joy that lit up her face when my eyes opened. 

“Then I staggered to my feet and she helped me into 
house, the old man stumbling along after us and up to his 
own room. She bandaged my head and put me in an easy 
chair, and then we talked, or rather she did. She scolded 
me for staying away from her, great foolish boy that I was, 
not to know that she was longing to see me and wondered 
that I did not come. When I told her of my despair she 
laughed at it with tears of pity in her eyes. ‘I'll manage 
father,’ she said. Then she remembered the plight that I 
was in and that her father was the cause of it and she begged 
forgiveness for him. Freely I granted it, for I had forgot- 
ten my hurt in the joy of seeing her. 

“Next morning when the old man was sober he was 
very shamefaced and sorrowful and willing to do anything 
I wanted by way of reparation, even to give me his daugh- 
ter. We had a nice wedding, and I’ve had a happy life 
since that, Mr. Walton, but when there’s a night like this I 
always think of that time when I lay unconscious in the 
snowdrift, and I thank God for the noble woman that saved 
me.” 

Vanness finished his story and rose to look out the win- 
dow. As he stood silently watching the storm his wife 
came in. ‘I’m afraid he’s been abusing your patience, Mr. 
Walton,” she said. Then she walked softly across the room 
and placed herself beside her husband. And I left them 


alone with each other and their recollections. 
—Fercy Robert Colwell, 
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EDITORIAL. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. ’ 
Contributions for the February Liv. are due February 6. 
We desire to thank Messrs. Collins and Covington for 
their kind offices as judges in the Lit. Prize Story contest. 
and to announce their decision. The Liv. prize of ten dol- 
lars is awarded to Mr. R. O. Kirkwood ’g97, for his 
story, ‘Easter Music.” Honorable mention is given to 
Mr. M. T. Williams ’98, on the story “Captain Scroggin’s 
Lie.” 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 

It has long been in our mind to suggest a much-needed 
change in our Commencement exercises. No time is more 
fitting than the present, for with next October we under- 
stand the official seal and title of the “College of New 
Jersey ” will be changed to those of “ Princeton University.” 
It is, however, with no idea of breaking down time-honored 
customs for the mere sake of a change, nor, again, with 
the feeling that it is only as befitting our new name that 
these suggestions are made. We have been for some time 
in sore need of a more dignified, interesting and suitable 
method of conducting our graduation ceremonials. The 
opportunity has now arrived, and we sincerely trust that 
some steps will be taken by the Trustees to render the exer- 
cises on Wednesday morning of Commencement week more 
suited to our character as an historic institution of learn- 
ing. They are the hours to which the undergraduate has 
looked forward with mingled feelings of sadness and joy 
for four long years, ‘They mark the close of an academic 
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year; they register forever the successes and failures of 
nine months of work; they see an assembled throng among 
whom are many of those honored sons of old Princeton, 
whose names are watchwords in our mouths and whose 
lives are inspirations to the young men but just entering 
upon their life careers. And when, as now, an incompara- 
ble setting has been given us, when we have Alexander 
Hall as the scene of the closing act in the yearly drama 
of college life, we ought by every device in our power to 
heighten the natural effects of dignity and interest, which 
lend themselves, though, as we believe, in a lessening degree 
every year. 

The adoption of a scheme for the regulation of the 
academic dress, the caps and gowns of our Faculty, and 
those who have received their degrees at this place, is a 
very wise one. We believe it should be made an unwritten 
law that those who have secured these honors should upon 
an occasion so important wear the insignia which accom- 
pany them. ‘This point, furthermore, opens up the way 
for a discussion of a far more important subject. We feel 
convinced that until the announcement is read in the 
Princetonian or in the Catalogue, but few know who have 
received honorary degrees at the hands of the Faculty and 
Trustees. That a degree, when not received in course, 
should be bestowed and so great an honor pass compara- 
tively unnoticed, is certainly to be regretted. On the one 
hand the recipient but little realizes his new position, and 
on the other those who should be most keenly interested 
in the matter are either indifferent or ignorant. Such a 
state of affairs ought surely to be remedied. The confer- 
ring of a degree should be accompanied by the ceremonies 
befitting it. The recipient ought to show his appre- 
ciation by attending the exercises and for the first time 
receive his robe of Doctor of Philosophy, or whatever it 
may be, within the walls of the institution which so 
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honors him, and in full sight of its alumni and undergradu- 
ates. A degree from Oxford or Cambridge is a high honor 
and the fact is appreciated. While we are by no means 
asking for the “ ragging ” which goes on during Commemo- 
ration Day at these English institutions, we feel sure that 
any steps to secure a higher appreciation of the honors of 
literary and scholarly attainment here in America ought 
to be taken. We are lacking in our regard for learning, 
and, though we can easily measure success in dollars or 
in offices held, we fail to see the much higher position 
which a life of learning and culture should give. Here 
is an opportunity to impress upon minds yet young and 
open to new thoughts and ideals, the proper estimate which 
such a career of patient and painstaking endeavor merits. 

In the matter of the actual graduation of the mem- 
bers of the Senior class we think a still more radical change 
is needed. It is time that the methods of entertainment 
which accompany the conferring of a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or of Science should differ both in style and quality 
from those adopted when a pupil graduates with a public 
school certificate. From our earliest infancy we have asso- 
ciated the “speaking of pieces” with various school festivi- 
ties and high occasions. It is time that when a young 
man receives his first degree a new manner of observing 
the ceremony should be adopted. 

If we were not so abundantly provided with opportu- 
nities for training in rhetoric and debate, if the number of 
our “speaking contests” did not far exceed those of any other 
institution, or if there were any danger of lowering our high 
standard in this respect, then would we by no means advo- 
cate the omission of undergraduate orations from the pro- 
gram of graduating exercises. As this is not the case, 
and as we furthermore believe that to the audience, how- 
ever good the attainments or high the abilities of the orator, 
with the exception of those personally interested in him, 
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his oration is far more of a tedious drag than it is inspiring 
or interesting. The exercises are needlessly prolonged, and 
what would otherwise be a pleasureable, is rendered a 
fatiguing occasion. 

If you will, let the Latin and English Salutatories and 
the Valedictory remain as of old, but deliver us from the 
long list of honorary orations. We can read the speeches and 
essays of Lowell, Emerson and Curtis with far greater 
profit and enjoyment than we can listen to the oratory of a 
twenty-one year old college boy. 

The opportunity is too good a one to throw away the 
chance of hearing a finescholarly oration by some renowned 
man of letters, who, seasoned by time and experience, can 
say some few words which will make our lives better, instill 
loftier ideals in our minds, and gain us a glimpse into 
those realms of high thought and noble endeavor which 
have seen the figures of so many grand sons of old Prince- 
ton. As a culminating point in the exercises, we believe 
that an address by the President upon the welfare of the 
University would receive the rapt attention and interest of 
all. 

Such in a vague way are our suggestions, and we only 
hope that it may be in the power of the Trustees to take 
action and propound a plan far more suitable than ours so 
that the memory of Commencement Day at Princeton will 
recall high and beautiful thoughts to the minds of those 
who have had the good fortune to be present. 


UNDERGRADUATE ENGLISH. 

We are extremely glad to note that in regard to the 
entrance requirements in English, as laid down in our new 
catalogue, steps have been taken to do away with the mis- 
takes we pointed our in this department last June. Five 
standard works for the class entering in 1896 and ten in 
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1897 is not an amount of reading which will overwhelm 
the school boy nor drive from his mind the rules which 
govern the Latin ablative. 

A plan has been suggested at Cornell which we readily 
fall in with and which should be productive of the best re- 
sults. The scheme is to have all instructors and professors, 
in whatever department, as they go over the examination 
papers of their classes mark in some noticeable way all mis- 
takes in English grammar or construction and return the 
papers to the students. It is only by constant correction 
and practice that the grave faults which are common to-day 
in undergraduate composition can be eradicated. The labor 
necessary to carrry this plan into effect is very little, for it 
is not expected that any careful analysis or criticism will 
be attempted. We hope that this suggestion will be borne 
in mind, and that so easy and yet comparatively efficient a 
manner of securing an improvement in undergraduate Eng- 
lish will meet with due consideration and eventual adop- 


tion. 








GOSSIP. 


Won't you, will you, 
Won't you, will you, 
Won’t you come and join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, 
Will you, won't you, 
Will you come and join the dance? 
—Lewis Carrol. 


Farewell, thou art too dear for my possessing. 
— Shakespeare. 


‘*How college sentiment fluctuates,’’ mused the Gossip, as he lit his 
pipe and laid down the Princetonian, containing one of its famous editor- 
ials which had already been published five times and was still running. 
“A few weeks ago it was all foot ball—now it’s all girls. The Glee Club 
started it. Did you have a good time? you need only say, and your 
friend, who is on one of the clubs, is off.”” ‘‘Good time, did you say? 
Well, you just bet ; maybe she was n’t a peach. Who? Did n’t I tell 
you? Just wait a minute.’’ Your friend fumbles a moment and finally 
produces sixteen pages of letter paper. But before I read it let me tell 
you. It was down in ——’’ But why should I continue? You ’ve all 
heard this story, or one like it. Suffice it to say that it was a grand suc- 
cess. To be sure, the audiences only numbered ten or thereabout, not, 
of course, including the two clubs that listened while the others per- 
formed. But what of it? They did n’t go to collect big audiences, and 
then there was always enough enthusiasm to make up. They report 
that Rubinstein’s Medley (written especially for the clubs by that famous 
composer, if we are to believe the Princetonian, and who does n’t?) was 
the most taking piece, and no doubt the Princetonian editors regret that 
Rubinstein was not present in the flesh to rejoice in its reception. But 
toreturn. The Glee Club only starts the subject, and then everybody 
begins. Alas then for the man who boasts no girl he left behind! He 
can but sit mute and motionless and listen to the tales of others. But 
there are few of these, and even the most silent are sometimes the most 
dangerous. 

The Gossip has often wondered why it is that everything seems to 
combine to prevent one from polling. For weeks you are warned that 
the examinations are approaching. First come the schedules distributed 
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in the class room and published some weeks after in the columns of the 
Princetonian. These are followed by the usual harangues to the Fresh- 
men on the honor system. How it is hammered into them by class 
presidents, hall celebrities and J. O. orators until the very name is enough 
to inspire fear. Slowly the ‘‘exams’’ approach, however, and the dis- 
tractions increase. In the midst of philosophical abstractions you are 
suddenly recalled to mundane affairs by the usual : 

‘I'll take the sixth, thank you.”’ 

‘The pleasure ’s all mine.’’ 

Then there is an interchange of cards, and your thoughts will not be 
controlled, but go popping away to other Juniors or smaller dances during 
the holidays, and you find yourself dreaming in a way which is n’t very 
conducive to philosophy or ethics. 

Yes, even the Faculty combine with the other elements to harass us. 
Is it just a coincidence or is there method in this madness of having the 
Spencer Trask lectures right in the middle of our hardest work? Perhaps 
their respect for our intelligence is much the same as it was when they 
tried to monopolize the Kneisel quartet, and then only let us in on the 
condition that we ’d look sweet and dress well. But the Gossip, for one, 
does n’t believe this. 

But though we dream of the past vacation, and the coming ‘‘Prom,”’ 
though we are tempted by lectures and distracted by snowballs and 
skating, though we are compelled to raid Sophomore clubs and attend 
Chapel, and above all, though we are deprived of our Princetonian, for 
which we continue to pay for almost ten long days (think of how many 
editions of editorials we miss), still with all this ‘“‘agin us’’ we do poll 
—yes, anxious fathers and worried mothers, we do poll again. And then 
when the last “‘exam.’’ is over, when we have rushed forth free again, 
what if we do gather together in cheerful groups, what if we do smoke a 
few cigarettes, what if we do celebrate each in our own way? Is there 
anyone who would blame us for enjoying these moments as they fly? 

Gentlemen, I pause for a reply. 
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“Some have greatness thrust upon them—” 
—Twelfth Night. 


‘* Pleasant it is for the little tin gods 
when Great Jove nods.” 


Ever since Ik Marvell saw so many delightful things in his batch- 
elor fire half a century or so ago it has been the custom of sentimental 
young Americans in general to see things in their fires. Some of them 
have tried to put their fireside visions into verse, and some into prose, 
but after the great book of Reveries all others fall flat in spite of the atro- 
cious verse and meaningless prose to which they are wedded. 

But notwithstanding the warning furnished by the fate of all these 
graceless musings the exchange editor sat gazing into his fire the other 
night trying to imagine that Golden Sceptre was another ‘“‘ Arcadia Mix- 
ture.’’ ‘As he watched the blue flames dance merrily upward ’’—in the 
good old regulation manner—‘‘ each flame assumed fantastic shapes,”’ 
etcetera. After a dozen metamorphoses or so, lo! suddenly each flame fell 
into a certain fixed form and heldit. The Exchange Editor started. The 
fire was a stage on a sudden and the flames were the actorsthereupon. In 
the centre of the group was a man with the kindliest face on earth and 
soft, silky beard and moustache. His eyes twinkled merrily as he greeted 
friend after friend, and they all bowed before him to kiss his hand. On 
either side of him stood little groups of men talking earnestly. There 
seemed to be a matter of intense interest under discussion among them. 
Then one came from the wings and read to them from a newspaper in his 
hand. The Exchange Editor could actually hear what was being read. 
It was something after this manner: ‘‘ The new poet laureate has at last 
been appointed. Mr. Alfred Austin ——.’’ Here the reading was inter- 
rupted by a murmur, which grew toa buzz, andthen toaroar. Theman 
with the silken whiskers laughed loudest of all. ‘‘ Nay, by the holy 
‘ shade of my sweet Anne Hathaway, thou triflest !”’ But the reader as- 
sured him no trifling was being indulged in. Then he threw back his 
head and burst into another hearty guffaw. Then came John Dryden 
and John Milton forward, and even the latter’s face was slighly relaxed. 
Alexander Pope raised his eybrows in silence. William Wordsworth 
smiled, but disapprovingly. Keats and Shelley were rather shocked. 
Walter Scott tweaked Flibbertygibbet by the ear to ease his emotions. 
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Lord Byron took it as a personal insult, and sat down to write a scathing 
satire. Browning and Matthew Arnold were impassive, but Lord Ten- 
nyson pursed his lips and was guilty of the first unmusical expression 
that ever passed them. But on the opposite side of the stage was 
congratulation. Thomas Warton slapped Henry James Pye on the 
back and William Whitehead shook hands effusively with Naham 
Tate. Thomas Shadwell and Lawrence Ejisden began, ‘‘God save 
the Queen,’’ and were soon joined by Richard Savage and Nicholas 
Rowe. Robert Southey and Colley Cibber stood half way between the 
two groups and wondered which way to go, but Coleridge came 
flickering over to Southey and led him to the group around the 
Great Bard of Avon, and Cibber strolled leisurely over to join the circle 
of the satisfied. ‘‘ The man who appointed him laureate,’’ said William 
the Great, ‘‘ has enough wheels in his head to be an essayist !”” Then 
there was a flash before the eyes of E. E., and all he could see was a fire 
with little blue flames flickering here and there. 

‘* Wheels in his head? I should say so!’’'said the Exchange Editor. 


FIFTY YEARS FROM NOW. 


Thou say’st thy life has lost its sweetness, 
That will pass, I trow. 

For her cold eyes wilt thou heave sighs, 
Fifty years from now? 


To-day the sting of failure rankles, 
Bleeding wounds hast thou ; 

Ah, boy! ’t will be a memory 
Fifty years from now. 


Give o’er, give o’er! our vivid griefs all 
Fade—I know not how. 
Thou wilt attest e’en this was best, 
Fifty years from now. 
—/j. A. Schwartz '96, in Vassar Miscellany. 


SUNSET ON THE MARSHES. 


There's a call on the marsh at sunset, 
From the long grass, swiftly stirred 

Into spaceless waves by the seaward wind, 
And far off, faintly heard, 

From the deeps of air to the deeps.of sea, 
The voice of the homing bird. 

There’s a glow on the marsh at sunset, 
Where the salt creeks glide away, 

Blushing with limpid crimson 
At the last smile of the day. 

And the flush sweeps on to the paling east, 
And dies in the ocean’s gray. 

There is peace on the marsh at sunset, 
From the strength of the boundless sweep 

Of sea and sky. Then the ear may hear 
The throbs of the world's heart keep 

In pulse with man’s, for the ocean’s voice 
Has sung the earth asleep, 

—Helen Pearson Margesson, in the Wellesley Magazine. 
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MADONNA. 


They paint her where the starlight lies 
Across the gloom of some dim place ; 
Their whiter lilies symbolise 
Mary’s white face. 


They sing of her in shady bloom ; 
In folded robes they dream her drest ; 
They cross her hands and plait her hair, 
And let her rest. 


They pray to her at evensong 
In low-breathed alien mysteries ; 
Their incense rises through the glow 
Of sunset skies. 


But where my gateway lantern swings. 
A woman pauses, weary-eyed. 
I meet her daily ; yet, behold! 
Christ, by her side. 


Her tired hand is clasped in his, 
Her eyes look down, divinely dim, 
Transfigured by the love she bears 
The world, through him. 


So passes my Madonna. Look, 
The darkness shuts her out of sight. 
I dream of frankincense ; I saw 
Mary to-night ! 
—S. N. Cleghorn, in the Harvard Advocate. 


THE JOY-HYMN OF DEMETER. 


I stand beside men’s sounding threshing floors 
And see the golden harvest of the wheat 

Pour from its bales, as some great river pours 
Its life, and flashing in a misty sheet 

Of rainbow vapor, where the thunders rise, 
Hides my dred being from unholy eyes. 


Now creeping rivers bring my argosies 

Of goods from lands that lie beyond our world, 
And tired of the rolling, wind-racked seas, 

Close by the marges with their white wings furled 
They sleep in silence like great birds at rest, 

The rippling water singing at each breast. 


Once more the reaper in the morning’s cool 

Shall see me stealing by the bending corn, 

My hands outstretched above the shim’ring pool, 

Blessing the land with bounty now new born. 

For leaps my sad heart weary—worn with pain— 
Proserpina—my child—is mine again ! 

—H. R. R., in Trinity Tablet, 
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THE IDYLS OF THE KING. 
A mystic spell upon my spirit lies 
Since first I heard the sweet-voiced singer sing 
Of magic-builded Camelot and the King 
Before whose gentle gaze sin faints or flies, 
And noble hearts are spurred to high emprise. 
When now I sit before my dying fire 
I see sun-painted turret, dome and spire 
To the low music of the wind arise 
From the white ashes, sheen of golden mail, 
The flash of spear points high in the air, and hark ! 
The shock of jousting knights upon the field 
As falls the charring log. The Holy Grail 
Adown a ray of light glides through the dark ; 
The andirons’ lions gleam from Launcelot’s shield. 
—Irville C. LeCompee, in Wesleyan Lit. 
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PRINCETON IN LITERATURE. 


The world’s great literature is academic. It is the college-bred men 
of all ages and of all languages who have produced the finest works in 
prose and poetry. Of course there are exceptions to this statement, and 
these exceptions have been so often emphasized, that at first you may be 
inclined to challenge its truth. We have not space here to enlarge upon 
the arguments, but if you cast your eye over the star names in literature 
you will find Shakespeare standing almost alone in the highest group of 
authors as a non-academic man. 

The schools of Europe to-day, and especially the English universi- 
ties, derive much of their inspiration and charm from the memories of 
the great men of letters who have lived within their halls. And so with 
some American colleges. A quota of names great in the world of letters 
will do more than any other one influence to infuse a true literary spirit 
into an institution of learning. Princeton is by no means lacking in 
this source of inspiration. The names of Freneau and some lesser lights 
have come down to us from Revolutionary days, and yet we must admit 
that the Princeton of early American history was an institution rather of 
thought and action than of literary production. And we glory in the 
fact. Weare willing to point to our Edwards and Witherspoon, to our 
Madison and Ellsworth and Patterson, while others recall their men of 
letters. It was a day better fitted for action than for poetry. But the tra- 
dition lasted too long. We are proud of the men of great political 
ability and of profound learning who have owned Princeton as their 
Alma Mater, but we must regret that she has not produced more 
men whose fame has been won in literary pursuits. 

And yet, with all this, Princeton has sent out a goodly number of 
authors, from Boker down through a long list, who now live only in 
their works, and we are pleased to say there are many among the writers 
of the present day whom Princeton claims as her sons. A Catalogue of 
Books written by the Officers and Alumni of the College of New Jersey, 
issued to-day, would be a much more imposing volume than the 
pamphlet of that title published in 1876. The past twenty years 
has done a great deal for Princeton literature, and we trust that the 
growth will go on until Princeton may refer with even more pride to her 
literary products than to her noble work in the early days of the Republic. 
This month we are especially favored with Princeton publications, 
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and all are of unusual excellence. The first is *a volume of summer 
rambles, fishing excursions, and foreign travels, in such delightful com- 
pany that we regret only that they must close sosoon. The author we 
all know and all admire, and after these charming walks together 
through Nature’s by-paths of beauty and pleasure, we shall feel as though 
we knew him better, and we shall certainly admire him more. Profita- 
ble, indeed, were the hours of ‘‘ idleness ’’ which produced these essays, 
** whose heart’’—if the author will excuse the perversion— 


“ Whose heart is like a mountain spring, 
Whose thoughts like merry rivers sing.” 


This fashion of writing is distinctively modern. If it were not for 
unpleasant associations I should say that it is even characteristic of our 
modern psychological methods in letters. The ancients never dreamed 
of these talks upon Nature and her delights, nor do we need to go far 
back in English literature to find the beginning of such writing. No 
one would say that it was because Nature’s beauties went unappreciated 
until this nineteenth century ; some migh? say that the pleasure is less 
genuine and more pretentious, but this seems to us to be as untrue. It 
is more conscious certainly, and more conscious because of the present 
day tendency to introspection, in science primarily and then in litera- 
ture, whose divorce from the former is by no means as complete as many 
suppose. One would naturally object that in these delightful nature 
sketches with which we are nowso familiar there is no prying into one’s 
inner consciousness and psychological workings. But if one think again 
he will find that our author is not setting forth these scenes and inci- 
dents as the novelist describes the setting of his plot ; he is rather giving 
us a picture of his mind, and so of our minds, as the pictures crowd in 
upon us. 

Little Rivers is certainly no morbid view of human failings, no 
scientific inquiry into the workings of the human brain, but it is a re- 
freshing portrayal of a healthy mind in the presence of some of the most 
exquisite pleasures which God has given us; and not only do we delight 
in the charming and sympathetic pictures, but we learn to appreciate 
more the beauties of nature and to rejoice more in her pleasures. 

All those who are acquainted with Professor Raymond’s Poetry as a 
Representative Art will be glad to read a companion volume just pub- 
lished, tPainting, Sculpture and Architecture as Representative Arts. 
Its purpose is to make ‘‘an application to the arts of sight of the princi- 
ples unfolded in the volume entitled Art in Theory.” 





*Little Rivers. A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By Henry VanDyke. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) $2.00. 

+Painting, Sculpture and Architecture as Representative Arts. By George Lansing 
Raymond, L.H. D. (New York aad London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) $2.50. 
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The author of Little Rivers, in his dedication of another work, re- 
fers to the love of ‘‘art, not for its own sake, but because it ennobles 
life,’’ to the reading of poetry, ‘‘ not to kill mine, but to fill it with beau. 
tiful thoughts.”” Of this we are reminded by the book in hand. It deals 
with the four branches of art which are set forth upon its title page as 
representing thoughts and emotions. The author has no sympathy 
with modern theories which proclaim that ‘‘a beautiful verse meaning 
nothing is superior to a verse less beautiful meaning something ;’’ or, 
that ‘‘ poetry has not truth for its object, it has only itself.” Professor 
Raymond shows how, through the various forms of art, various thoughts 
and emotions are portrayed, how form is but a means of expression, not 
an end in itself. Thc presentation is not abstract or theoretical merely, 
illustrations are used in abundance and the development throughout is 
concrete, and comprehensible as well to the beginner as to the advanced 
student of these subjects. The numerous methods of presenting various 
phases of meaning in colors, in marble and in stone, are all elaborated 
upon and made intelligible to the ordinary reader. 

A book of this nature will be welcome to all those who have not 
time to make of art a life study, but who do appreciate its beauties and 
desire to acquire a more intelligent appreciation. The work in hand en- 
deavors to impart such intelligence, not by means of vague ravings as to 
the beauty of art, but by a scientific statement of its principles and a 
sane and clear unfolding of its laws and methods. The volume is beau- 
tiful in itself, abounding with fine illustrations, while the author has 
a style of rare beauty and a mind of great originality and insight. Every 
lover of art will be instructed and delighted with the work. 

It is no easy task to discourse accurately and at the same time enter- 
tainingly upon the customs and institutions of a people, as witness the 
remark of a present day scientist (none other than Mr. Burroughs), that 
the typical residence of the Dominion of Canada is ‘‘a low structure of 
spruce logs’’! There is but one man fitted to speak intelligently of na- 
tional manners and that is he who has had years of experience in the 
matters of which he is talking. Such an adaptation for his work has the 
author of *Persian Life and Customs. 

Mr. Wilson isa Princeton graduate, and was for fourteen years a 
resident of Tebriz, Persia, under the Presbyterian Board of (Americai) 
Foreign Missions. He knows the country thoroughly,too well to make 
the broad. and interesting generalizations such as are set forth (differ- 
ently) by every casual visitor, but well enough to paint things as they 
are, which may not be so gratifying to a superficial scientist, but is cer- 
tainly more satisfactory and more entertaining to the /rue scientist and 
to the general reader. 





*Persian Life and Customs. By the Rev.S.G. Wilson, M.A. (New York, Chicago 
and Toronto: Flemming H. Revell Company.) $1.75. 
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Persia is a land of romanticinterest. In whatever part of history we 
read, from the narrative of Holy Writ through the classical periods to 
modern times, we are being constantly confronted with its power and 
influence. For this reason we take up the present volume with a pecu- 
liar fascination, as we feel that we are again to enter into ‘‘The Land of 
the Lion and the Sun.” And the interest does not die out with the title 
page. From cover to cover it is full of entertainment, fine stories abound, 
illustrations are ever at hand, and no subject is treated without a fund 
of delightful incidents. 

The opening chapters deal with a journey to and through the coun- 
try, and are written in the best of English, not in cold, declarative state- 
ments, but every sentence alive with the wit of narrative or the elo- 
quence of discription. We then pass on to a more specific treatment of 
the people and the country. Mr. Wilson is a good observer, and his 
years of life in the East were not spent in idleness. He understands the 
Persian character well, and he gives an admirable picture of the man 
and his habits of life. The Oriental is possessed of a widely varied 
temperament, and it requires study and insight to grasp his com- 
plex nature. Inthis work, however, we get a view of him in all his phases, 
and when the book is finished the reader has a clear opinion of the modern 
Persian as he is. His customs are portrayed nolessclearly. The author 
does not appear to be forever searching for peculiarities and odd ways, 
but a long experience has given him a never failing fund of information 
as to the daily doings of the people. We enter into all the eccentricities 
of their life, and obtain what appears to.be an adequate conception of 
‘** Persian Life and Customs.” 

As to the practical value of the book, there does not appear to be 
much in that civilization which we would care to copy. Truth telling, 
we are told, is a lost art, and the commercial methods are astounding 
—as dishonest as they are unprofitable. But it would certainly save a 
vast deal of expense in the law courts if ‘‘ You are divorced,’’ thrice 
repeated to one’s wife would make the words true. 

Some travels of a very different nature are found in Elbert Hubbard’s 
*Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great. The volume 
does not pretend to be a ‘‘ guide,”’ it is simply a collection of sketches 
of these interesting places. The home environment of great men is 
always full of interest to those who know the1a through their work. We 
feel a closer sympathy with them, and we understand their work much 
better if we know, even to a small extent, where and how they lived. It 
is like knowing an actor off the stage. The author has painted with 
great skill, much in the manner of an etcher, the home surroundings of 
twelve of England’s ‘‘ great men and good,’’ eleven writers, from Shakes- 
peare to George Eliot, and one painter, J. M. W. Turner. 





* Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great. By Elbert Hubbard. 
(New York and London ; G. P, Putnam's Sons.) 
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Mr. Hubbard is hi:nself a true artist. His style is original and pleas- 
ing and he has a most sensitive appreciation of the beauties of nature. 
In criticism his whole attitude is kindly and reasonable. Trite remarks 
meet us on every page. ‘‘The birds,’’ he says, ‘‘never grow old”’; 
‘‘Growth often means painful separation ’’; ‘‘The friends we have are 
only our other selves and we get what we deserve.’’ The thoughts are 
not usually new but the expression at once fixes our attention. 

The familiar style in which the book is written is at times so free as 
to make the artistic effect unfortunate, and his treatment of Shakespeare 
is disappointing throughout. But on the whole the work is a most credit- 
able one and will be deservedly popular. 

A volume of sketches of another variety is entitled *7he Cup of 
Trembling, from the pen of Mary Hallock Foote. It is a collection 
of four short stories, and the first gives its title to the whole. There is 
undoubted strength in the stories, and at first we quite fall in love with 
them. The interest begins with the first page and is well sustained 
throughout. Not only is the plot developed skilfully but bright turns of 
thought and expression carry one along with a pleasant exhilaration. 
The description is natural, clear, broad and forcible, and forms a charm- 
ing setting for the plot. The strongest feature is probably the clear 
delineation of passion. There is a grasp of human feelings, under pecul- 
iar circumstances, which recommends the author as a woman of more 
than ordinary insight. 

But when we have said all this we have by no means stamped unqual- 
ified approval upon the book. The stories are of the sketch order and 
are unsatisfactory. We are given a view of one situation only, and the 
author has not been able to condense enough of the characters’ life into 
this situation, as in Maverick, or otherwise, as in the first story, she 
has not had sufficient grasp to close up the drama aud dispose of all the 
actors ; we feel as though we had finished before the plot had reached its 
conclusion. It may be objected that this is necessary to a sketch, but 
we answer that the measure of the master of sketching is his ability to 
choose such a moment for his use as shall cortain, and shall appear to 
contain, the very crisis ofa life. By-plots have their place-—in a sketch 
we demand the one critical instant of the whole main tragedy. And the 
subjects might be improved upon in another way. Alexandre Dumas, 
4ls, gave us all the literature of its kind which we shall require for half 
acentury. These stories show a true insight into human emotions, but 
we think the insight might have been used to better advantage in other 
directions, 

A more extended and more open use of similar plots is found in 
another collection of short stories by H, B. Marriott Watson. Asuncon- 





*The Cup of Trembling, By Mary Hallock Foote. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 
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ventional a book, perhaps, as has been written for a decade is *Galloping 
Dick, ‘‘ being Chapters from the Life and Fortunes of Richard Ryder. 
otherwise Galloping Dick, sometime Gentleman of the Road.’’ It is 
unconventional not only in subject, but in style and diction, in charac- 
ters and expressions and incidents. There is a roughness about it 
which fits well a ‘‘ Gentleman of the Road,’’ but we would wish even 
him to guard himself a trifle when he enters such company as he pre- 
sumes to do through these pages. The conversation is much too full of 
expressions not deemed strictly proper nor toa high degree pious. There 
is, however, a quaintness and spontaneity of style which lends something 
of the charm of a good dialect. The characters are unmistakably fine. 
The handsome hero has a fascination of his own and the old bishop is 
delightful. The actors are none of them puppets. They all bristle 
with eccentricities, and yet have the natural air of pictures drawn 
from life. The wit, too, is uncommonly good, and we are treated to more 
than one hearty laugh. In fact it is all so frank and free, so bright and 
blustering and wild, that unconventionality seems to suit it well, more 
than that it is the essence ofits style. But unconventionality may easily 
be carried too far, and to this charge Galloping Dick is seriously open. 

A littlet volume of short stories is before us and one of more than 
average worth. It is often said that the tendency of the short story is 
toward superficiality. The typical short story of to-day is a sketch— 
clever, amusing and artistic often, but still only a sketch, touching merely 
the surface of life and giving little insight into its depths. Mrs. Bates, 
in her Bunch Grass Stories, has endeavored to escape this evil and in a 
measure has succeeded. They aim to penetrate beneath the outward 
show of life and to exhibit the passions and emotions of a people who 
have passed the first wild recklessness of pioneer life and are gradually 
returning to such a civilized self-contained life as they had left in the 
East long years before. 

There is a pathos in them which reminds one of Bret Harte, but a 
touch of cheerfulness.is always added to redeem them from melancholy 
—a touch which sometimes succeeds and sometimes does not. As in 
Resurrection on the Umpqua, the happy close is too apt to be inadequate, 
whether in conception or in expression, to remove the gloom of the 
entire effect. In this story a fairly strong picture is given of the sadness 
of longing for home and friends that drives men to sullenness and despair. 
The ray of light is the presence of a true woman penetrating the dark- 
ness that shrouded these men in their seclusion from the world. 

The stories are filled with touches of human sorrow, grim humor 
and relentless courage. They deal with the strange-confusion of family 
relationships and the various eccentricities peculiar to such an unsettled 

*Galloping Dick. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Chicago: Stone & Kimball.) $1.25. 
+ Bunch Grass Stories. By Mrs. Lindon Bates. (Philadelphia? J. B. Lippincott 
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stage of civilization. Zhe Transferred Town is a story, well conceived 
but indifferently developed, of sloth and laziness and sleepy nonentity 
awakened by the energizing power of a noble love. 

These tales are relieved by two of a different nature. Zhe /nspira- 
tion of the Cross Roads aims high but falls considerably below its mark 
—so far asto make it commonplace; and another, 7he Black Shell, as 
we remember, is an old friend of Homeric days told in a pleasing style. 

We are inclined often to look upon the present day as a time of 
industrial and material successes rather than of high poetical achieve- 
ment, but anyone who glances over Mr. Stedman’s * Victorian Anthology 
will be impressed, more forcibly than ever before perhaps, with the 
wealth of this age in poets and poetry. The title is well chosen; it is 
certainly a fair garland of verse, of which any language might well be 
proud. 

The collection is intended primarily to illustrate the editor’s criti- 
cisms of Victorian poets as set forth in a former volume. The period is 
divided into various epochs, within these again various schools are dis- 
tinguished, and thus a logical classification is obtained. The volume 
contajns a vast number of poems, representing all Victorian verse writers 
of any prominence in the British Isles or the Colonies. The choice, as 
the author’s name assures, is good, and we have the very best poetry 
which the age has produced. 

It appears at first thought somewhat early to form an estimate of the 
literature of the Victorian age, but it seems late to see new matter pub- 
lished by an author who died before the present reign had begun. This, 
however, is true of t Anima Poetae, a volume containing extracts from the 
note-book of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and edited by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. Such productions are not always, we might say usually, of 
of much general interest,but the work in hand is a delight and an inspir- 
ation to any reader. Coleridge has been rightly called the greatest 
man of his day, and reading these selections with that proud title in 
mind, we are in no wise disappointed. The thoughts are deep, original 
and lofty, and no one can read them without mental and moral stimula- 
tion. The classification and indexing are complete, making reference 
convenient; it is a valuable accession to any library. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
The Complete Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes.. (Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 
A beautiful volume, Cambridge Edition, of Mr. Holmes’ poems. It 
is a companion book to the edition of Browning which we noticed last 
month, and is excellent in every respect. 


*A Victorian Anthology. Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman. (Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 

+ Anima Poetae. From the Unpublished Note-Books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. (Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & 


Company. 
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The Wonders of Modern Mechanism. By Charles Henry Cochrane. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

“A resumé of recent progress in mechanical, physical and engineer- 
ing science,”’ stated in popular terms and full of intense interest. It isa 
large volume, well bound and fully illustrated. 

The Secret of Mankind. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) $2.00. 

This is not, and lays no pretense to being, a popular work. It deals 
with some metaphysical aspects of being, its nature and laws, and treats 
the subject in as interesting a manner, perhaps, as such vague specula- 
tions can be made without a transcendent beauty of style. 


Nicodemus, By Grace Shaw Duff. (Boston: Arena Publishing Com- 
pany.) 
A simple poem of some melody of verse and beauty of word-picture 
‘ut of little original thought. 
Leading Events of the Revolution. Arranged by William H. Brearley. 
(17 Lafayette Place, New York : The Spirit of ’76 Publishing Company.) 
Io cents. 
An attractive booklet, containing over five hundred brief descriptions 
of events of the Revolution. It is extremely convenient for reference, 
having two separate arrangements for each date. 





